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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the effects of participation in 
Chapter 1 programs on student.^' educational outcomes. A total of 52 
students at an elementary school in Maquoketa, Iowa, were divided 
into a primary group of students who participated in a Chapter 1 
program during grades 1 or 2; an intermediate group of students who 
participated in a Chapter 1 program during grades 3, A, or 5; and a 
nonpart icipant group. Several educational outcomes were assessed from 
kindergarten through grade 5. The relationships between several 
demographic variables and students' participation in Chapter 1 
programs were determined. The following results are reported: (1) the 
intermediate group exhibited lower IQ scores than the primary and 
nonparticipant groups; (2) the intermediate group scored lower than 
the primary and nonparticipant groups on measures of reading 
proficiency; (3) primary and intermediate group children were 
assigned to classroom reading groups of an average or below average 
level; (4) intermediate group children had lower grade point averages 
in science and social studies in grades A and 5 than nonparticipating 
children; and (5) the intermediate group received lower teacher 
ratings of work habits than the primary and nonparticipant groups. It 
is concluded that Chapter 1 participation has a sustained effect on 
students' educational outcomes. A 29-item reference list is provided. 
Copies of student progress reports are appended. (BC) 
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CHAPTER I 



STATEMENT OF THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

Background 

The mission of Chapter 1 of the Education and Consolidation 
and Improvement Act is to help meet the educational needs of 
children in schools with high numbers of students from low-income 
families* A federal funding program. Chapter 1 calls for improved 
achievement of educationally deprived children in their regular 
classroom performance. Educationally deprived children are 
defined as "children whose educational attainment is below the 
level that is appropriate for children of their age" (Department 
of Education, 1989, p. 21758). More specifically. Chapter 1 
regulations state that educationally disadvantaged children should 
"succeed in the regular educational program of the LEA (local 
education agency)** (Department of Education, 1989, p. 21758) by 
attaining grade-level proficiency and improving achievement in 
basic and advanced skills as measured by student performance on 
standardized tests. 

At its discretion, an LEA may state Chapter 1 program 
outcomes in terms of student performance on criterion-referenced 
tests, dropout rates, attendance, retention rates, locally 
developed outcomes, teacher judgments, or grades. Assessment of 
progress toward these outcomes becomes the basis for an annual 
evaluation of a Chapter 1 program. 

In addition to these annual evaluations of the impact of the 
Chapter 1 prograun on the achievement of participants, each LEA is 
to determine the extent to which Chapter 1 students sustain 
improved performance after they no longer receive Chapter 1 
services. Termed "sustaining effects studies," each district is 



to conduct such an evaluation once every three years. The minimum 
requirement for a sustaining effects study is to report and 
analyze standardized test scores of students one year following 
dismissal from the Chapter 1 program. No guidelines or 
recommendations are provided for assessment of sustaining effects 
using an outcomes based approach. 

Significance of the study 

Prior to this study, no attempt had been made to conduct an 
sustaining effects study of the Chapter 1 remedial reading program 
in the Maquoketa Community Schools. This study was designed to go 
beyond the requirement to use standardized test scores by 
analyzing the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation using 
outcome measures of regular classroom performance. 

Statement of the Problem 

Dees participation in the Chapter 1 remedial reading program 
help students succeed in the regular educational program on the 
outcomes of attendance, reading achievement, reading group 
placement, voluntary reading, participation in recreational 
reading programs, attitudes towards reading, report card grades, 
and teacher judgments of work habits and attitudes? 

Delimitations 

The findings of this study were based upon data contained in 
the cumulative files of 52 fifth grade students enrolled in the 
Briggs Elementary School located in Maquoketa, Iowa, during the 
1990-91 school year. Of these, 19 students had received Chapter 1 
services for at least 1 year while in grades K - 5. 
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The information presented is primarily useful to teachers 
and administrators responsible for evaluation and program 
improvement efforts of Chapter 1 programs. 

Assumptions 

For the purposes of this study, it was assumed that 
Chapter 1 reading utilized an instructional model which emphasized 
remediation based upon a diagnosis of the student's needs, the 
development of an individual educational plan which was 
implemented in coordination with regular classroom reading 
instruction, and that instruction took place either individually 
or in small groups in a resource room separate from the regular 
classroom. it was further assumed that the standardized reading 
tests, IQ tests, and other measures of student performance on 
program outcomes used by the district were valid and reliable 
measures of student achievement, ability, attitudes, and 
behaviors. 



Definitions 

Elementary and Secondary Educa t ion Aat. ( Kswa) This is 
Public Law 89-10, enacted in 1965, which provided funds for 
programs to help educationally disadvantaged children. 

Chapter i f ritle T ) . This is Part A of Chapter 1 of 
Title I of the ESEA law, as amended, which provides financial 
assistance through state education agencies (SEAs) to local 
education agencies (LEAs) to meet the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children in school attendance areas with 
high concentrations of children from low-income families. Because 
"Chapter 1" was known as "Title I" prior to 1981, all references 
to Title I have been changed to chapter 1. 
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Evaluation ^ This is a system for collecting, analyzing, 
reporting and utilizing data related to program activities for the 
purpose of determining the merit, value, or impact of program 
activities . 

GE. The grade equivalent (GE) is an index of student 
achievement on standardized tests based upon the average test 
performance of students at various grade levels within the norming 
sample* 

NCE. This is the normal curve equivalent (NCE) which is 
reported by the publishers of some of the standardized tests used 
in the Maquoketa Schools. Based on the percentile rank, the NCE 
is a normalized, equal interval index of standardized test 
performance which meets the requirements for the interval scale of 
measurement . 

Gain. This is a measure of improved reading comprehension 
as determined by a comparison of pretest and posttest scores on 
standardized reading tests. 

Chapter 1 treatment effect . This is the gain attributed to 
participation in Chapter 1 remedial reading instruction as 
measured by the difference between student gain with Chapter 1 
service and an estimate of the predicted gain that would have been 
without the Chapter 1 intervention. According to the Chapter 1 
evaluation model used in Maquoketa, it is predicted that students 
will demonstrate no change in NCE units between pretesting and 
posttesting. However, because it is also assumed that Chapter 1 
eligible students will exhibit a loss in NCE units without 
Chapter 1 service. Chapter 1 treatment effects are defined as any 
gain in NCE units between pretesting and posttesting. 

Sustaining effects . This is a measure of the impact of 
participation in the Chapter 1 remedial reading program after 
students no longer receive Chapter 1 services. Chapter 1 
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regulations specify that, at minimum, sustaining effects are to be 
estimated by the use of performance on a standardized reading test 
administered to students 12 months after they no longer receive 
Chapter 1 services. 

Low socioeconom ic status . Students who participated in the 
federally funded free or reduced price school lunch program were 
defined as coming from a family with low socioeconomic status. 

High so cioeconomic status . Students who did not participate 
in the federally funded free or reduced price lunch program were 
defined as coming from a family with high socioeconomic status. 

Ability or IQ , This is the intelligence quotient as 
measured by the Cognitive Abilities Tests which was administered 
to students in the study at grades three and five. The Cognitive 
Abilities Tests provided Verbal, Quantitative, and Non-Verbal IQ 
scores for each student. 

Traditi onal family status . This referred to children who 
lived in households consisting of natural father, mother, and 
child {along with other siblings). 

Non-traditiona l family status . Students in non-traditional 
families lived in households which may have consisted of a single 
parent, a divorced and remarried parent, with other relatives, in 
foster care, or in any household other than that consisting of 
natural father, mother, child and any additional siblings. 

Success in the regular program . Success in the regular 
program was indicated by regular attendance, average grade 
equivalency on standardized reading tests, placement in reading 
groups at an average level, evidence of voluntary reading such as 
circulation of library books and active participation in 
recreational reading programs, positive attitudes towards reading, 
grade point average of 2.0 or higher in science and social studies 
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classes in grades three and four/ and satisfactory work habits and 
attitudes as rated by classroom teachers. 

Teacher judgment of work habits and attitudes. For the 
purposes of this study, teacher judgment of work habits and 
attitudes was an index based upon the "work habits and attitudes" 
portion of the report card. Because the report card terminology 
was different for different grade levels, this index was defined 
for each grade level. At first grade, "satisfactory" was assigned 
a value of 3, "improving" was assigned a value of 2, and "needs 
improvement" was assigned a value of 1. At second grade, 
"satisfactory" was assigned a value of 1 and "needs improvement" 
was assigned a value of 0. At grades three and four, 
"satisfactory" was assigned a value of 2, "needs improvement" was 
assigned a value of 1, and "unsatisfactory" was assigned a value 
of 0. (See Appendix for copies of the report cards used at each 
level * ) 

V oluntary reading . This was student selected reading which 
was not assigned by a teacher and which a student read either in 
school or at home . 

Library book circulation . This was a measure of voluntary 
reading based on the total number of books a student checked out 
from the school library during the 1989-90 school year (fourth 
grade) and during the fall of the 1990-91 school year (fifth 
grade) as recorded by the school's computerized library 
circulation system. 

Participation in Recreational Reading . This was a measure 
of voluntary reading based on a building wide program to encourage 
students to read in their free time at school and at home by means 
of intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. The index of participation 
in recreational reading for the 1989-90 school year (fourth grade) 
was based on the number of 300 page units the student reported 
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having read. During the fall of the 1990-91 school year (fifth 
grade), the index was based on the number of months (0 - 3) the 
student reached the minimum 250 page goal* 

Chapter 1 participation . Chapter 1 participation was 
defined three different ways in this study. First, Chapter 1 
participation was defined as the total number of years a student 
was served by Chapter 1. Second, Chapter 1 participation was 
defined as a binomial (yes-no ) variable on the basis of whether or 
not the student had ever received Chapter 1 service. Third, 
Chapter 1 participation was blocked into three subgroups: (a) no 
participation in Chapter 1, (b) participation only in the primary 
grades (one or two) , and (c) participation in the intermediate 
grades (three, four, or five). The majority of students in the 
inteinnediate group also received Chapter 1 services in the primary 
grades. The purpose of this blocking was to analyze the 
sustaining effects of Chapter 1 service on students who 
participated only in grades one or two and who did not in grades 
three, four, or five. The primary group was the central focus of 
t his sustaining effects study. 

Research Questions 

The following research questions were addressed in this 

study: 

1. What is the pattern of participation in the Chapter 1 
program on a longitudinal basis from grade-to-grade? 
2* How do sex, socioeconomic status, or family status affect 
participation in the Chapter 1 program? 

3. How do sex, socioeconomic status, or family status affect 
participation in the Chapter 1 program when students are blocked 
into groups on the basis of (a) participation only in the primary 
grades or (b) participation in the intermediate grades? 
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4 . How do sex, gocioeconomic status, or family status affect 
total years of participation in the Chapter 1 program when 
students are blocked into groups on the basis of (a) participation 
only in the primary grades or (b) participation in the 
intermediate grades? 

5. What are the relationships between eligibility for 
participation in the Chapter 1 program and sex, socioeconomic 
status, and family status? 

6. What is the pattern of participation in the Chapter 1 
program on the basis of eligibility for service from grade-to- 
grade? 

?• To what extent is mobility a factor in participation in the 
Chapter 1 prograim? 

8. What is the relationship between participation in the 
Chapter 1 program and intelligence as measured by standardized IQ 
tests? 

9. What is the relationship between participation in the 
Chapter 1 program and receipt of special education services? 

10. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation 
in the primary grades on thn outcome measure of attendance in 
grades Kindergarten through four? 

11. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation 
in the primary grades on the outcome measure of reading 
proficiency using standardized reading test scores in grades 
three, four, and five? 

12. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation 
in the primary grades on the outcome measure of reading 
proficiency as based on placement in regular education reading 
groups? 

13. What is the relationship between Chapter 1 participation and 
the outcome measure of voluntary reading as based on participation 



in a recreational reading motivation program and library book 
circulation? 

14. What is the relationship between Chapter 1 participation and 
the outcome measure of attitude towards reading? 

15. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation 
in the primary grades on success in the regular program as 
measured on the outcome of grade point average in social studies 
and science at grades three and four? 

16. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation 
in the primary grades on success in the regular progreun as 
measured on the outcome of work habits and attitudes as rated by 
teachers on student report cards? 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Introduction 

Chapter 1 regulations require an annual report to the state 
education agency (SEA) of the treatment effect of Chapter 1 upon 
students in each local education agency (LEA). In Iowa, the 
pretest and posttest raw scores of students on approved 
standardized reading tests are submitted to the Iowa Department of 
Education where the scores are analyzed and the local program's 
success is computed in terms of normal curve equivalent (NCE) 
gains (or losses). By following the procedures recommended by the 
Iowa Department of Education, the Chapter 1 program of the 
Maquoketa Comn\unity Schools meets this minimal level of Chapter 1 
evaluation requirements. Although the district enrolls 1600 
studants, of whom about 180 are served by the Chapter 1 program, 
no further evaluation of the Chapter 1 program has been attempted - 

Desmond (1988) analyzed the evaluation procedures of 
Chapter 1 programs to determine which data are collected and the 
degree to which evaluation led to program improvement- She found 
that evaluations conducted by districts serving fewer than 500 
Chapter 1 students were less likely to provide information which 
would contribute to program improvement. The rural and small 
districts in her study v/ere less likely to use external 
evaluators, less likely tc budget for evaluation purposes, less 
likely to collect information from regular classroom teachers, 
less likely to use relevant research reports to establish 
evaluation criteria, less likely to gather information data 
related to program goals and objectives, less likely to gather 
evaluation on staff development activities, less likely to monitor 



student progress, and less likel;^ to use program improvement as a 
reason for Chapter 1 evaluation activities. 

Goals and Procedures for Chapter 1 Program Evaluation 

Chapter 1 is a federal funding program intended to help meet 
the educational needs of children in schools with high numbers of 
children from low-income families. As Calfee (1986) states, "The 
single most important dimension of psychological, social, and 
educational diversity among human beings is probably marked by the 
distribution of wealth, and the power that wealth represents" 
(p. IV-35). At the time of the inception of Chapter 1 in the 
1960s, he notes, society was wrestling with the issue of equality 
of opportunity in terms of school inputs versus the equality of 
excellence in terms of student outcomes. As a form of 
compensatory education. Chapter 1 is based on a model in which 
additional resources are targeted to students to "compensate" for 
some "deficit" inherent in the student. Within this context, the 
evaluation procedures of a district should assess the degree to 
which the Chapter 1 program closes the educational achievement gap 
between the economically disadvantaged and other students. 

Chapter 1 regulations call for each LEA to evaluate the 
impact of its program on the achievement of participating children 
(Department of Education, 1989)* In terms of program outcomes. 
Chapter 1 targets improved achievement of educationally deprived 
children in their regular classroom performance. Educationally 
deprived children are defined as "children whose educational 
attainment is below the level that is appropriate for children of 
their age" (Department of Education, 1989, p. 21758). 

More specifically, the Chapter 1 regulations call for 
educationally deprived children to "succeed in the regular 
educational program of the LEA" (Department of Education, 1989, 
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p. 21758) by attaining grade-level proficiency and improving 
achievement in basic and advanced skills. LEAs may also evaluate 
a Chapter 1 program in terms of desired outcomes such as student 
performance on criterion-referenced tests, dropout rates, 
attendance, retention rates, LEA developed outcomes, teacher 
judgments, grades, and other appropriate measures • 

Further, once every three years, each LEA is to conduct a 
sustaining effects study to determine the extent to which 
Chapter 1 students sustain improved performance one calendar year 
after they no longer receive Chapter 1 services. In Iowa, the SEA 
currently recommends that this evaluation of sustaining effects be 
done using a spring-spring-spring testing cycle in which the first 
test administration is the pretest for Chapter 1 instruction, the 
second administration is the posttest of that instruction, and the 
third administration (one year after exiting the program) is for 
the purpose of measuring the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation. These are minimal requirements and LEAs are 
encouraged to conduct more extensive evaluations. 

Demographic Variables of Students Who Rec eive Chapter 1 Remedial 
Reading Services and the Relationship of these Variables to 
Student Achievement 

One of the core issues in Chapter 1 evaluation involves the 
selection of students to receive services. Demographic 
descriptions of students served by Chapter 1 abound in the 
literature because, by definition. Chapter 1 is to serve the 
disadvantaged students in greatest need. As expected, there is to 
be no discrimination in selection for Chapter 1 participation on 
such variables as sex, race, or ethnic background. The 
demographic variables discussed in this review of the literature 
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were included because of their perceived contribution to the 
design of an evaluation system for the Chapter 1 program in che 
Maquoketa Community Schools. 

Participation^ achievement, and socioeconomic status . 
Calfee (1986) noted that one of the best predictors of early 
performance in school is the socioeconomic status (SES) of the 
family. Despite the efforts of Chapter 1, he observed that the 
correlation between, socioeconomic status and reading achievement 
remains a basic reality in schools. Although many reports 
examined the demographic variables of race and ethnic group, few 
attempted to describe or evaluate the effect of Chapter 1 
participation on achievement in terms of socioeconomic status. 

The role of socioeconomic status in the selection of 
students to receive Chapter 1 service was one factor analyzed by 
Carter (1984). In describing Chapter 1 program participation, he 
addressed the question of how many economically poor students were 
served by Chapter 1. One of his findings was that only 40 percent 
of the economically poor students received compensatory education 
services. Surprisingly, of the students who were both poor and 
low achievers, only 40 percent received services. Further, he 
observed that there were significant numbers of students who 
received compensatory education who were non-poor, regular 
achievers. He concluded that this was because (a) school 
buildings are selected for funding on the basis of the percentage 
of low income students in the school but (b) students are selected 
for Chapter 1 participation in within the school on the basis of 
test scores and/or teacher judgment of need. Thus, a two step 
selection process determined which children received Chapter 1 
services (a) based on the school the child attends and (b) the 
student's achievement ranking within that school. 
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Participation, achievement, and sex > The relationship 
between the variable of sex and selection for Chapter 1 service 
has also been analyzed. Pfannenstiel (1987) found more males 
participated in Chapter 1 programs, especially reading. Schrankel 
and DeGracie (1986) reported 56 percent of Chapter 1 participants 
were male and that the percent of males increased in junior high. 

Of the reports reviewed, the only one which analyzed 
achievement gains in relationship to sex was prepared by Ashby, 
Levitt, Naya, and Wardell (1985) in their evaluation of the 
Chapter 1 program of Dade County, Florida. Female reading 
achievement gains were higher than male gains at both elementary 
and secondary levels, leading to the inference that females 
appeared to benefit more from Chapter 1 than males. 

For Morrow and Weinstein (1986) sex was a significant 
variable in an experiment to stimulate student participation in 
voluntary reading activities. Girls not only chose literature 
more frequently than boys before the experimental intervention, 
they were more responsive to the intervention. When combined with 
the Ashby et al. (1985) report, this tends to suggest that the 
impact of Chapter 1 instruction is more evident for girls than 
boys . 

Participation, achievement, and mobility . Halfar and 
Collins (1987) found mobility caused serious difficulties in 
evaluating Chapter 1 programs in New York City. Despite the use 
of a central computerized data file to track students and to 
gather data for their evaluation study, they were only able to 
acquire the three valid test scores needed (pretest, posttest, and 
sustaining effects test) for about 35 percent of the students who 
could have been included in their study. 

Davidoff and Fishman (1988), who noted that student mobility 
has often been cited as a reason for poor performance, also 
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addressed student mobility in their annual report of the Chapter 1 
program in Philadelphia. Based on whether students were in 
different schools at different times during the school year when 
data were gathered, they devised an index of stability based on 
the proportion of pupils who did not change schools during the 
year, finding that students in Chapter 1 were nearly as stable 
(92 percent) as the district population at large (95 percent). 
This indicated that most Chapter 1 students received consistent 
service throughout the school year. 

Mobility was not an issue for Vagi and Kushman (1988) 
because on^y students who remained in the building during three 
contiguous years were included in their longitudinal study. This 
was done to eliminate the effects of attendance at different 
schools and to provide more consistent data gathering and 
reporting procedures. 

Participation, achievements and ability (10) . Although 
some reports discussed "ability," none examined ability as 
measured by IQ scores to describe Chapter 1 students. In 
addition, none used results from standardized IQ tests to analyze 
either patterns of Chapter 1 participation or achievement. It 
appeared "ability" in these studies was operationally defined as 
an index of performance on a student's pretest. 

Participation, achievements and placement in special 
education programs. Many students receiving Chapter 1 services 
eventually receive services in special education programs. 
Amorose, Brown, Duffy, Morgan, and Thompson (1987) found that 
11 percent of Chapter 1 students were later served by special 
education programs. May and Farha (1989) reported Chapter 1 
prekindergarten students were placed in LD and BD classrooms at a 
rc.te higher than that of the general student population. Although 
Bellew (1987) was unable to find a difference between Chapter 1 
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and non-Chapter 1 students in terms of participation in special 
education programs, Kirshstein (1987) reported statistics on 
Chapter 1 student participation in specific special education 
programs such as Learning Disabilities and Speech and Language. 

Participation, achievement, and retention . Retention, as 
it relates to Chapter 1 participation and achievement/ was 
examined by some evaluators. In a study of the Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan, Chapter 1 program, Malmberg, Malmberg and Ratwik 
(1983) noted that 56 percent of the students served in 1981-82 had 
been retained at least one year during their elementary career. 
They also ascertained that 43 percent of the students who had been 
retained were served in the district's transition program between 
Kindergarten and first grade. Others found retention rates were 
highest in grade 1 (May & Farha, 1989) and significantly higher 
retention rates for students who had participated in the Chapter 1 
program (Bellew, 1987 ) . 

Total years of participation in ChaT3ter 1 and a chievement. 
It was observed that descriptions of the length of participation 
in Chapter 1 and patterns of participation were a major focus of 
many Chapter 1 program evaluation reports. Allington (1984) 
argued that an indicator of a successful Chapter 1 program is the 
number of students who, after dismissal from remedial service, no 
longer need service. 

Although the underlying question is how much Chapter 1 
par^-icipation is necessary before a student no longer needs 
service, most studies merely report the average number of years of 
Chapter 1 participation. Mean number of years of Chapter 1 
participation were variously reported: 2.24 (Bellew, 1987), 1.99 
(Amorose et al., 1987), 1.4 (Schrankel & DeGracie, 1986), and 1.5 
(May & Farha, 1989). In addition, Schrankel and DeGracie (1986) 
found that 71 percent of students received only one year of 
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Chapter 1 service, 20 percent participated for two years, 

7 percent for three years, and only 2 percent were in Chapter 1 

for four years. Kirshstein (1987) reported 48 percent of students 

in a Kindergarten cohort and 33 percent of students in a grade one 

cohort received only one year of Chapter 1 service while 

25 percent of the students in both groups participated for two 

years. Thus, one year of service appears to be the norm. 

Carter (1984) offered an explanation for why one year was 
the usual number of years of Chapter 1 participation. He found 
that students who received only one year of service were typically 
those whose reading achievement scores were slightly below average 
(standard scores between 90 and 100) at the beginning of the 
school year. By the end of the year, their achievement had 
improved such that they were "promoted out." Students receiving 
more than one year had lower pretest scores at the beginning of 
the school year and showed less gain during the year. 

Participation bv age or grade level a nH achievement. While 
total years of Chapter 1 participation was the one factor most 
commonly studied, patterns of Chapter 1 participation were also 
examined. May and Farha (1989) report grades 3 and 4 were the 
most common grades for Chapter 1 reading participation. 
Pfannenstiel (1987) found Chapter 1 participation in alternating 
years was very common with less than one-third receiving services 
in contiguous years. In a longitudinal study, Kirshstein (1987) 
noted that 48 percent of a group of first grade students received 
service only in grades one and/or two. Schrankel and DeGracie 
(1986) found a similar tendency to direct Chapter 1 services to 
the lower grades. 

Patterns of participation, achiev ement, and sustaining 
affects . Many of the evaluators examined the impact of various 
patterns of Chapter 1 participation on achievement as measured by 
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standardized test scores in reading. As did Kirshstein (1987), 
Bellew (1987) used a permutation pattern to identify the possible 
Chapter 1 participation patterns by grade level. For example, the 
pattern 11000 would indicate a student received continuous 
Chapter 1 service in grades one and two but did not receive 
service in succeeding years. A pattern of 10101 would indicate a 
student received service in grades one, three, and five. 

Carter (1984) found considerable turnover among the students 
receiving compensatory education services such that about 
40 percent of students in Chapter 1 in one year did not receive 
service the following year. Of those who did not receive a 
subsequent year of Chapter 1 service, 60 percent were promoted 
out, 15 percent were in grades which did not receive services, and 
25 percent were in schools which no longer received Chapter 1 
funds. 

Bellew' s (1987) data revealed that the lowest achieving 
students remained in Chapter 1 the longest while the best students 
made the greatest gains in only one year and were promoted out. In 
addition, it as found that students who made the greatest gains 
while in the program, continued to make gains after exiting, 
mostly during the first year out of the program. However, most of 
the former Chapter 1 students only made gains that were comparable 
to similar students who had not received Chapter 1 services and 
they were unable to "close the achievement gap." Because some 
students who had been promoted out of Chapter 1 later returned to 
the program, the recommendation was made that evaluation of 
student achievement be analyzed not only in terms of total years 
of Chapter 1 participation in the program but also on the basis of 
patterns of continuous versus interrupted participation. 

At first glance, some of the data could tempt one to 
conclude that the more Chapter 1 service a student receives, the 
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less the student achieves, Pfannenstiel (1987) reports a perfect 
inverse rank ordering between years of compensatory education and 
achievement which el.ows decreasing levels of achievement with each 
additional year of Chapter 1 participation, P similar pattern 
was noted by i\morose et al, (1987) who found that students 
receiving three and/or four years of Chapter 1 service did not 
sustain their achievement levels (as measured by standardized 
reading tests) one year after exiting. In addition, Schrankel and 
DeGracie (1986) found a decline in NCE scores with longer periods 
of service and that the Chapter 1 related gains were not sustained 
after exit. Similar findings were reported by Culyer (1984) who 
found evidence that students who received service scored no higher 
on achievement tests administered years later than students who 
had been eligible but did not receive services. He concluded by 
noting that the long-term effects of Chapter 1 reading instruction 
were minimal or non-existent. 

Carter (1984) offered an explanation for lack of sustaining 
effects with increasing years of Chapter 1 participation by 
observing that the least able students receive the most service. 
These are the students least likely to improve as a result of 
academic instruction. One of his major conclusions was that 
Chapter 1 was effective for moderately disadvantaged students, but 
Chapter 1 participation did not appear to improve the relative 
achievement of the severely disadvantaged. 

In contrast to the many negative findings described above, 
Claus and Girrbach (1982) reported a positive correlation between 
achievement and continuous time spent in Chapter 1. Students 
whose participation in Chapter 1 was interrupted showed a loss of 
4 NCEs in reading, Claus and Quimper (1987) confirmed this by 
comparing the achievement gains of students who had received 
Chapter 1 service for one year, several continuous years, and 
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several interrupted years. They hypothesized that the decline 
noted by students with an interrupted pattern of Chapter 1 
participation was due to a failure to internalize learnings and/or 
unreliably high scores causing premature dismissal from the 
program. 

Achievement and Sustaining Effects as Measured by Standardized 
Reading Tests 

As has been seen cibove and will be shown below, the 
universal outcome measure of the effects of Chapter 1 
participation is gain scores on standardized reading tests. 
Following a discussion of this practice, other outcome measures or 
variables of the impact of Chapter 1 will be discussed. 

Desmond (1988) begins her discussion of this issue by 
stating, "The measurement of effectiveness of compensatory 
programs has in almost every case involved scores on aJDility and 
achievement tests taken by participating children" (p. 17). It 
appears this is due to Chapter 1 regulations which require LEAs to 
evaluate student achievement in reading as measured by the 
"'comprehension' or equivalent score of a nationally normed 
reading test" (Department of Education, 1989, p. 21773). 

In this model, districts are to evaluate the effect of 
Chapter 1 participation by comparing achievement after receipt of 
Chapter 1 service with an estimate of achievement had that service 
not been provided. One recommended procedure for this is to 
administer a pretest of reading achievement in the spring prior to 
receipt of Chapter 1 service and a posttest in the spring of the 
year of Chapter 1 service. By using standardized reading tests, 
the student's ranking within the norming group at the time of the 
pretest can be compared with the student's ranking on the 
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posttest. Because ranking measures are on the ordinal scale of 
measurement and cannot be added or subtracted, these rankings are 
converted to an equal interval scale termed the normal curve 
equivalent (NCE). With NCEs it is possible to add or subtract and 
to compute differences and averages. The basic assumption in this 
model is the estimate that a low achieving student who does not 
receive Chapter 1 service will demonstrate either no gain or a 
loss in NCE units (that is the student's ranking compared to the 
norming group will remain the same or decrease). However, with 
low achieving students who partici.pate in Chapter 1, all gains in 
NCEs are defined as the benefit, impact, or "treatment effect" of 
Chapter 1 service. 

The NCE gains or losses for each student participating in a 
Chapter 1 program can be aggregated to estimate grade level, 
building, and district treatment effects. Should a district or 
building Chapter 1 program fail to show an NCE gain. Chapter 1 
regulations call for the design and implementation of a "school 
program improvement plan" (Department of Education, 1989, 
p. 21766). 

In addition to an annual evaluation, at least once every 
three years an LEA shall "collect additional information to 
determine whether student achievement gains are sustained over a 
period of more than 12 months" (Department of Education, 1989, 
p. 21774). Several of the studies in this review of the 
literature were undertaken specifically to meet this requirement. 
Although other outcome measures can be used, performance on 
standardized tests with national norms is the standard practice. 
Despite the requirement to conduct a sustaining effects study at 
the Jocal level, it appears districts are not required to report 
the results of these studies to the SEA. 



In a sustaining effects study reported to the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Davidoff (1988) found that students who 
received Chapter 1 reading services for one year failed to show 
sustained gain after no longer receiving services. Eq^iivalent 
results were found by Brown (1987) who noted that despite a gain 
of 5,3 NCEs for first graders while receiving service, only about 
38 percent of these students were able to maintain or exceed their 
pretest level on the sustaining effects testing. 

Of the authors reviewed, only Calfee (1986) attacks the use 
of standardized reading tests as the only measure for a Chapter 1 
program. In his review of effective schools research, he 
criticized the studies which relied on multiple choice tests aR 
the primary measure of "effectiveness." Such reliance on 
standardized tests was questioned because it reduces literacy to 
that which is measured on standardized reading tests* 

But the impact of using standardized reading testa to 
evaluate Chapter 1 effectiveness may be more than questionable, it 
may be counterproductive to the larger goal of success in the 
regular program. As Doyle (1986) argued, the instructional 
emphasis on mastery of small steps in content may prepare students 
for success on standardized tests, while failing to help them 
succeed in regular classes. Thus, it becomes necessary to examine 
measures or indicators which are based on outcomes of the regular 
educational program of the district to more accurately evaluate 
the impact of Chapter 1 service on students. 

Achievement and Sustaining E f fpcts of Chapter 1 Participation as 
Measured Using Regular Educational Program Outcomes 



Chapter 1 impact on attendance ( Davs Absent), Improved 
attendance is mentioned as one of the indicators of success of a 
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Chapter 1 program which an LEA may establish as one of its desired 
outcomes (Department of Education, 1989). This goal of improved 
attendance is based on the assumption that poor attendance is a 
characteristic of Chapter 1 students, an assumption not confirmed 
by the literature, Sevigny (1987) used the record of days absent 
as noted on student report cards as an index of attendance at the 
Kindergarten and first grade levels* While there was no 
difference between Chapter 1 and non^Chapter 1 students in terms 
of attendance, she noted that students whose absences exceeded 30 
per year were significantly more likely to be retained at first 
grade. Beliew (1987) also compared Chapter 1 participants with 
non-participants noting that attendance for participants was less 
than non~participants, but not at a level of statistical 
significance. These reports, which indicate there was no 
difference in attendance due to Chapter 1 participation, fail to 
demonstrate that the outcome of improved attendance is related to 
Chapter 1 participation. 

Chapter 1 impact on reading level/group placement . In his 
review of the history of Title I/Chapter 1, Smith ^1989) noted 
that grouping and tracking are common practices in American 
schools and that low-income children tend to be concentrated in 
the lower-achievement groups. The use of pullout programs in 
Chapter 1 also tends to concentrate low achieving students into 
lower leveled instructional groups in the regular program. 

Winfield (1984) was the only researcher located who analyzed 
instructional level/group placement in relationship to 
participation in the Chapter 1 program, she used the teacher 
administered end-of-unit testing to determine student 
instructional level at the end of each year. Descriptive data 
showed that over the two-year period under examination, chapter 1 
participants declined from a placement 1/2 year below grade level 
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at grade 3 to a placement 1/2 to 2 years below grade level at 

ade 5. Because they are placed in instructional groups which 
use below grade level materials, these students are not expof/ed to 
grade level appropriate content and skill instruction. She 
concluded that placement in these lower instructional groups had a 
significant impact on a student's standardized test scores, 
teacher grades in reading, and selection for participation in 
Chapter !• 

Chapter 1 impact on voluntary reading . Although 
formulations of goals for reading programs usually contain a 
statement to the effect that students will enjoy reading and will 
voluntarily select and read books for recreational purposes, it is 
believed that few schools make a formal attempt to assess student 
progress on this goal. One indication of how little children's 
voluntary reading has been researched is indicated by the fact 
that only one study of this topic was located. Morrow and 
Weinstein (1D86) found substantial numbers of children do not 
choose to read either for pleasure or for information. They 
suggest that one factor may be the school's emphasis on skills 
with little opportunity for students to read for enjoyment. 
Further, they recommend a conscious effort to increase student 
voluntary reading by means of classroom library centers and formal 
literature activities. Among the measures of success in this 
area, they suggest the level of voluntary reading at home as 
reported by students. 

Chapter 1 impact on student attitudes towards readin g. A 
positive attitude towards reading is an important program outcome 
in the area of reading. Smith (1989) observed that 
cross-sectional studies of children's attitudes towards reading 
show a general decline beginning in the primary grades and 
continuing throughout the time the child is in school. This may 
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be due to a shift from an emphasis on "learning to read" to 
"reading to learn" in the content areas* As children progress in 
school, reading tasks become increasingly more demanding and 
complex/ requiring the active linking of prior knowledge to gain 
meaning from the text* Students lacking in background knowledge 
or the ability to use it to comprehend the text will find the 
reading to be very frustrating* This may account for the general 
decline in positive feelings about reading noted by Smith* 
Unexpectedly, one of the findings of his study was a slight 
increase in student attitude towards reading in the high school 
years* This he attributed to the increased freedom students had 
to choose their own reading materials* 

In contrast to longitudinal studies of attitude toward 
reading which compare different groups of students at different 
ages, McKenna amd Kear (1990) developed an instrument to measure 
student attitudes towards reading which could be used to measure 
both individual student and group attitudes towards reading 
throughout the year* It uses four different poses of the comic 
strip character Garfield with which students can indicate their 
attitudes towards 20 aspects of reading which are divided into two 
groups: attitudes towards recreational reading and attitudes 
towards academic reading* Although norms provided with the test 
are midyear, McKenna and Kear recommend teachers administer the 
test in the fall and again in the spring to assess class changes 
during the year* No uses of this test to evaluate the effects of 
Chapter 1 participation were located in the literature* 

Chapter 1 impact on student grades * A major outcome of the 
Chapter 1 program is student success in the regular program* 
Certainly one measure of success in the regular program is passing 
grades, but not just in reading. Although all studies used scores 
on standardized reading tests as the dependent variable for 
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achievement, only Sevigny (1987), Winfield (1984), and Kirshstein 
(1987), studied report card grades of Chapter 1 students, Sevigny 
(1987) found that, by the end of grade 1, there was no difference 
in grades between students in an Extended Day Kindergarten (EDK) 
program funded by Chapter 1 and a matched group of non-EDK 
students. However, by the end of second grade, the EDK students 
received significantly higher grades in language arts and 
mathematics. In Winfield 's (1984) study, analysis of covariance 
was used to pilot test an evaluation model which used letter 
grades in reading as one of several predictor variables for fifth 
grade achievement. She found grade three letter grades in reading 
had a small but significant ability to predict fifth grade 
achievement, even after controlling for instructional level, 
achievement, and group membership. This confirmed the common 
wisdom that report card grades predict little except future report 
card grades. Perhaps Kirshstein (1987) had the final word when 
she observed that elementary report cards indicate very little 
unless the student is performing either extremely poorly or 
extremely well* 

Chapter 1 impact on teacher judgments o f student work habits 
and attitudes > Although success in the regular program is a 
desired outcome of the Chapter 1 program, few studies directly 
addressed the variable of mastery of appropriate student behaviors 
as a function of success in the regular program. Yagi and Kushman 
(1988) made several interesting observations about student 
behavior and achievement among which were: (a) teachers vary in 
the amount of negative behavior they tolerate, (b) some students 
will exhibit more negative behavior than others and it will 
persist unless extinguished, (c) students with negative behaviors 
will obtain lower basic skills test scores and are more likely to 
be enrolled in Chapter 1, (d) when students are enrolled in 
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Chapter 1, their behaviors will improve, (e) student differences 
in basic intellectual ability are minor when compared to the 
influence of behavior on mastery of curriculum outcomes, and (f) 
the key feature of "pull-out" Chapter 1 instruction is individual 
attention which tends to keep students engaged in positive 
behaviors during short instructional time periods. They concluded 
that a casual relationship exists between achievement and 
appropriate social and educational behavior. 

Summary 

A federal funding program, Chapter 1 regulations outline 
procedures for an annual evaluation in which student pretest and 
posttest scores are compared to estimate the effect of Chapter 1 
participation. In addition, each district is to conduct a 
sustaining effects study once every three years to assess the 
degree to which students are successful in the regular program 
once they no longer receive Chapter 1 service. 

This review of the literature was undertaken to ascertain 
various ways in which Chapter 1 evaluators had responded to these 
requirements, to identify evaluation variables and methods which 
were relevant to the design of this study, and to provide a 
background necessary to conduct a sustaining effects study of a 
Chapter 1 program at the building level. 

It was found that many of the Chapter 1 evaluation reports 
focused upon descriptions of Chapter 1 participants using such 
demographic characteristics as socioeconomic status, sex, 
mobility, placement in special education programs, total years of 
participation, and grade levels(s) of participation. The use of 
standardized reading tests, although questioned by some authors, 
was the dominant measure of Chapter 1 program effectiveness 
throughout the literature. Only a few studies used measures of 
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other regular education program outcomes such as attendance, 
reading group placement, voluntary reading behaviors, attitudes 
towards reading, report card grades, and teacher judgments of work 
habits and attitudes. 

Further, in the studies reviewed, it was evident that it was 
difficult to demonstrate significant benefit from Chapter 1 
participation using measures of regular education outcomes. 



CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH METHOD 

Introduction 

Although this study was undertaken to evaluate the 
sustaining effects of participation in the Chapter 1 remedial 
reading program, it also served to provide the experience 
necessary for development of a district wide Chapter 1 program 
evaluation model. Because a pilot test of data gathering and 
statistical procedures was an integral purpose of this study, it 
was appropriate to limit this study to 52 fifth grade students 
enrolled at Briggs Elementary School. 

As a descriptive study, this was the first attempt in the 
district to systematically gather and analyze student performance 
data of Chapter 1 students other than that required for submission 
to Chapter 1 officials at the state level. Further, this study 
endeavored to meet the requirements for evaluation of sustaining 
effects of Chapter 1 participation on students called for in 
Chapter 1 regulations. 

Research Design 

The causal-comparative research method was used to 
identify possible factors influencing student success in the 
instructional program by analyzing student performance on selected 
outcome measures on the basis of age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
family status, and degree of participation in Chapter 1 remedial 
reading. Again, in keeping with the exploratory nature of this 
study, this was undertaken to explore possible causal 
relationships, not to confirm them. 

Finally, correlation coefficients were used to discover or 
clarify relationships between many variables using a "shotgun" 



approach and to help identify which variables could be included in 
a district wide evaluation system* 

Description of the Sample 

Description of the setting , Briggs Elementary School 
serves 440 students in grades K - 5 in Maquoketa, Iowa (population 
6,000) and surrounding rural area in Jackson County, During the 
19803/ this area experienced economic distress with unerriployment 
as high at 11 percent and related population decline. At Briggs 
the measure of socioeconomic status, participation in the 
free/reduced lunch program, doubled during the decade from 
15 percent to its current level of 35 percent. Built in 1954, 
Briggs contains traditional four-wailed classrooms in which 
teachers stress mastery of skills and content, the values of a 
work ethic, and proper classroom behavior. 

Description of the regular readinq^roqram . During the 
time the students in this cohort were enrolled at Briggs, teachers 
used the Macmillan reading program which provided instructional 
materials in levels of difficulty such that an average student 
should have completed level 10 at the end of first grade, level 14 
at the end of second grade, level 18 at the end of third grade, 
and level 24 at the end of fourth grade. Students were tested at 
the end of each level for mastery of discrete decoding and 
comprehension skills. Test results were scored with a computer 
and a print-out was given to the parents. Although first grade 
classes were self-contained, within each homeroom students were 
placed in three groups for reading instruction. In grades two 
through four, students were grouped into six or seven groups for 
reading within each grade level and switched between rooms for 
reading instruction where each teacher taught two reading groups. 
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In some cases r students in the Chapter 1 or Learning Disabilities 
programs received classroom instruction with the Scott Foresman 
Focus reading program rather than the Macmillan program* This 
permitted low achieving students to use the same reading program 
in both the regular classroom and remedial settings* 

Description of the voluntar:y reading program * Beginning in 
the 1988-89 school year (when the students in this cohort were in 
second grade) , the building implemented a recreational reading 
program which featured extrinsic rewards for out-of-school 
reading. Students were challenged to read at least 2400 pages 
during the academic year. For every 300 pages of reported 
reading, they received an extrinsic reward such as a pencil or 
book mark and their individual progress towards this goal was 
charted on a 30 foot wide bulletin board in the hallway outside 
the library* 

This program was changed when this group entered fifth 
grade* Rather than reporting reading in an unlimited number of 
300 page units during the year, students were challenged to read 
250 pages each month for the purpose of receiving an extrinsic 
reward and to read beyond that for purely intrinsic reasons* The 
30 foot bulletin board was used to display the names of students 
who had reached tneir goal each month* 

The use of a computerized library circulation system not 
only increased the efficiency of the library staff, but it made it 
possible to gather student data in the form of the number of books 
circulated during a given time period. These data are reported to 
teachers at the end of each quarter and to the principal at the 
end of the year* 

Description of the Chapter 1 program * Students were 
selected for Chapter 1 service on the basis of screening tests 
which were administered to all students in the year prior to 
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actual participation as part of the district testing program. 
Kindergarten students took the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
those scoring below the 60th percentile rank were eligible for 
Chapter 1 service in first grade. While in grades one and two, 
students took the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests each April, but 
in grades three through five the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was 
administered during the last week of September. Those scoring 
below the 40th percentile rank were considered eligible for 

Chapter 1 services. 

However, to determine those with greatest need, students in 
each grade were ranked on the basis of these screening scores with 
the lowest scoring students placed at the top of the eligibility 
list. Students were placed in the Chapter 1 program in the order 
of their ranking on this eligibility list during a meeting of 
regular education and Chapter 1 teachers. As the teachers went 
down the list, each student's need for service was considered. 
Reasons for non-placement in Chapter 1 included successful 
progress in the regular reading program as demonstrated by 
criterion mastery tests or the student received service in a 
special education program such as Learning Disabilities. In some 
cases students with unexpectedly high screening test scores were 
placed in Chapter 1 using the "grandfather clause." Thus, some 
students who had benefitted from Chapter 1 service continued to 
receive Chapter 1 service because the teachers determined that 
dismissal from the program would have a negative impact on the 
student's academic growth. Because there were limits on the total 
number of students who could be served in the Chapter 1 program, 
students in the primary grades were given priority over those in 
the intermediate grades. Finally, before school dismissed for the 
summer, parents were notified of the results of these placement 
decisions • 
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Chapter 1 students were pulied-out of class for supplemental 
and remedial reading instruction which was provided by teachers 
who possessed a teacher certificate with a reading instruction 
endorsement. Chapter 1 lessons usually lasted 25 - 30 minutes and 
students were taught in small groups. There was no formal 
scheduled time for Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers to 
meet for the purpose of coordinating their instruction on a daily 
basis* Nevertheless, because they had access to teacher manuals 
and student texts used in the regular reading program and because 
they keep pace with the regular program. Chapter 1 teachers were 
able to use materials and stress learning objectives which 
supplemented the outcomes taught in the regular reading program. 

Demographic descriptors of the students . Subjects in this 
study were students enrolled in fifth grade at Briggs Elementary 
School in Maquoketa, Iowa during the 1990-91 school year. 
Enrollment for this study was counted at the time the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills was administered during the last week of September 
1990. Because one objective of this study was a longitudinal 
analysis of regular program student outcomes, only students who 
had been continuously enrolled in grades three, four, and five 
were included. Of a potential 62 students, 52 met this enrollment 
requirement and were included in the statistical analyses 
reported. 

Selected demographic characteristics of the sample as 
reported in Table 1 include the facts that there were more males 
(33) than females (19), 40 students caune from traditional 
two-parent families while 12 lived in non-traditional families, 
and 12 children (23 percent) received free or reduced price lunch 
in September of their fifth grade. Of the 52 total students in 
the sample, 19 had received Chapter 1 service at least one year. 
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Table 1 

Demographic Characteristics of the Sample 



Characteristic Number Percent 



Total students in sample 


dz 




Male 






Female 


19 


J b • t> 


Low income (free/reduced lunch) 


12 


23.1 


Traditional f .amily 


40 


76.9 


Non-traditional family 


12 


23.1 


Served by Chapter 1 at least one year 


19 


36.5 


Served by Chapter 1 only in grades 1 or 2 


8 


15.4 


Served by Chapter 1 in grades 3, 4 or 5 


11 


21.2 


Served by Speech/Language program 


11 


21.2 


Served by Learning Disabilities program 


3 


5.8 


Retained at least once 


12 


23.0 


Enrolled at Briggs in grades 1 through 5 


44 


84.6 
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In addition 12 students had been retained, 9 of which had been 
enrolled in a special transition class between Kindergarten and 
first grade. 

Implementation of the Research Plan 

Data gathering . It was the intent of this study to 
unobtrusively analyze data which were routinely gathered by 
classroom teachers and stored in student cumulative files. A 
second source of data was the records kept by the school 
librarian. 

As a pilot study, one purpose was to test the procedures for 
data gathering and analysis to determine their efficiency for a 
district wide study. First, a data gathering form was created on 
which to record data from each student as each cumulative file was 
reviewed. Designed in the shape of a computer spreadsheet, it 
proved cumbersome in practice and was subsequently divided into 
smaller sections. Second, data was entered in a computer data 
base program, DB Master (a relational data base program for Apple 
II computers)/ which not only had the capacity for up to 200 
variables for each student but also the ability to access data 
from related files. This ability to link data bases on the basis 
of a common feature such as student identification number would 
permit the aggregation of data entered in different buildings for 
different purposes for use in a Chapter 1 sustaining effects 
study. However, this complexity also required devoting a great 
deal of time to master its features and would require special 
training for teachers and secretaries before it could be used in 
the district. Ultimately, DB Master proved impractical for use in 
this pilot study, and the decision was made to use AppleWorks. 
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Data procesainq . Data was initially entered in computer 
files using DB Master, a data base program. When this proved 
slow and inefficient, data was entered in a set of AppleWorks data 
base files which proved quicker and simpler to use. However, 
AppleWorks data base files were limited to 30 variables and it was 
necessary to create several such files. These files v/ere then 
merged into one AppleWorks spreadsheet file. Use of the 
AppleWorks spreadsheet file made it possible to quickly arrange 
data for transfer to ASCII text files for use with the statistical 
program. It should be noted that the AppleWorks spreadsheet file 
was very close to the maximum capacity of an Apple IIGS with 1.2 
megabytes of random access memory. Therefore, it would be 
impractical to use AppleWorks for a district wide evaluation 
system based on the variables used in this pilot study. 

A statistical program, App-Stat, was used to compute 
Chi-squares, coefficients of correlation, analysis of variance, 
and crosstabulations. The App-Stat version for Apple II computers 
was limited to 1,500 data cells in one file and accepted only 
numeric variables. Thus, for the 52 students in this study, only 
28 variables could be examined in at one time, and it was 
necessary to create many subfiles to complete the study. As with 
DB Master, this program was complex and required a great deal of 
time to learn. Further, App-Stat 's limited capacity makes it 
inadequate for a district evaluation system* 

Description of Variables 

Because this was designed as a pilot study, it was 
envisioned that many variables would be explored in search of 
relationships which might be used in a district wide Chapter 1 
evaluation system. 
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Total years of Chapter 1 participation . This was a measure 
of student Chapter 1 participation based on the total number of 
years a student received Chapter 1 service. The range of this 
variable was from 0 (never in Chapter 1) to 5, the maximum number 
of years a student could have received Chapter 1 service at 
Briggs. 

Ever served bv Ch apter 1 . since the number of students who 
had received Chapter 1 service in the sample was small, only 19 in 
all/ this variable was necessary to provide a large enough 
subgroup for certain statistical tests. This was a simple 
binomial yes-no variable. 

Chapter 1 code. The conceptualization for this variable 
emerged during the exploratory phase of data review when it became 
evident that there was a need to identify a group with sufficient 
numbers which could be studied for sustaining effects using 
analysis of variance. Total years of participation in Chapter 1 
was inadequate because there were too few students in each 
subgroup and using the binomial variable of participation in 
Chapcer 1 did not adequately identify students for whom sustaining 
effects could be examined. 

chapter 1 code blocked students into three groups on the 
basis of their participation in Chapter 1. one group consisted of 
students who never received Chapter 1 service. The other two 
groups were divided according to whether or not the student had 
received Chapter 1 service only in the primary grades (grades one 
and two)/ and/or received service in the intermediate grades 
(grades three, four, and five). These three groups were 
designated as the "no Chapter 1 group," "the primary group," and 
the "intermediate group." 

Chapter 1 code was a nominal scale variable which had three 
codes: 0 for students never served by Chapter 1, 1 for those 
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served only in primary grades, and 2 for students served in the 
intermediate grades. 



took the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in September 1990. 

Sex . For use in the statistical progreim, a code of 0 was 
used for females and a code of 1 was used for males • 

Socioeconomic status . Socioeconomic status was determined 
on the basis of participation in the federally funded free and 
reduced price lunch program at the time the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills was administered in September when the students were in 
fifth grade. Studer not participating in this program were 
categorized as "high socioeconomic status" while those who did 
participate were termed "low socioeconomic status." Although it 
could be conceptualized that a difference might exist between 
students who received reduced price lunches and those who received 
free lunches, in this study it was necessary to group these 
students together because only one student received reduced price 
lunch . 

Familv code . Determination of fcimily code was based on 
personal knowledge of the students and their families. Initial 
coding for this variable included eight hypothetical family status 
conditions. However, because of the limited numbers in the study, 
it was decided to block this variable into two groups. One group 
included students whose family was "traditional" in that the 
student lived with both parents in one household. The 
"non-traditional" group included students in single parent 
households, households in which a divorced parent had remarried, 
and "other" households. 

Ever retained . This variable was based on whether or not a 
student had ever been retained. Students who were enrolled in the 



Age 



Age was expressed in months at the time the student 
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Pre-FirBt program, a transition program between Kindergarten and 
first grade, were included in the group labeled "retained." 

Mnhnitv code . AS explained above, only students who had 
been enrolled in grades three, four, and five at Briggs were 
included in the sample. A binomial variable, mobility code 
identified students who had also beon enrolled at Briggs during 
both grades one and two. Thus, students present at Briggs during 
grades one and two were assigned a value of 1 while students not 
present during both grades were assigned a value of 0. 

12. IQ was measured using the Cognitive Abilities Tests 
(CAT) which was administered to students during the first week of 
September at grades three and again at grade five. The CAT 
provided three IQ scores: Verbal IQ, Quantitative IQ, and a 
Non-verbal IQ. All three scores from each administration of the 
test were used in this study. 

Attendance . Attendance was the total number of days absent 
during grades Kindergarten through four. 

T^»;,Hina achievement as me ;iRured bv standardized tests. 
Several standardized tests were used to measure reading 
achievement. At the end of Kindergarten students were 
administered the Metropolitan Readiness Test. Students who scored 
at the 60th percentile rank or lower (national norms) were 
considered eligible for Chapter 1 services. In grades one and two 
the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests was administered in the spring. 
Students scoring at the 40th percentile rank or lower (national 
norms) were considered eligible for Chapter 1 services. During 
the last week of September, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills was 
administered to students in grades three and five with a 
percentile rank of 40 or lower needed for eligibility for 
Chapter 1 service. In this study, standardized reading test 
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scores and estimates of gain were reported using the both the GE 

and NCE metrics. 

o^.H^n ^ .nhlevement m.^sured h^r rPading group placement, 
in the regular reading program of the building, students were 
grouped for instruction with group one the highest achievement 
group. At grade one, students were taught in self-contained 
classrooms each of which had three reading groups. In grades two 
through four students were divided into six or seven reading 
groups at each grade level. The most proficient readers were 
assigned to group one while less proficient readers were assignee, 
to groups two through seven in decreasing levels of reading 
achievement . 

,r^i„n^;,r- Y readin g Indicated by library circulation 
records. Because the reading program places an emphasis on 
"learning to read for enjoyment," library circulation data during 
fourth grade were used in this study. This measure was the number 
of books a student circulated (checked-out) of the library during 
the school year. In addition, the number of books a student 
circulated during the first four months of the fifth grade school 
year was also used. This measure reports only library circulation 
and assumption is made about whether or not the books 
checked-out were actually read. 

woinntarv reading as mea sure d by participation in 
^onr-Pational r^p^d^na mot ^ ^^^^^ ^ nn nrocrams. Data from the 
recreational reading motivation program used while the studexits 
were in fourth grade were reported in terms of "stations" on a 
progress chart. Each "station" represented 300 pages of reading 
as reported by the student. Data from the fifth grade reading 
motivation program were limited to the first three months of 
school. The data reported at fifth grade were the number of months 
the student reached the goal of reading 250 pages for that month. 
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Attitude towa rds reading > Reading attitude was measured using 
a test described by McKenna and Rear (1990). In this study both the 
recreational and academic reading attitude raw scores were used. 

Success in the regular program as measured by social studies 
and science grade point averages . The grade point averages in 
social studies and science in grades three and four were used as 
measures of success in the regular program. Because letter grades 
in language arts and mathematics were adjusted on the basis of 
placement in various achievement groups, they were not used. Data 
from grades three and four were used because grades one and two did 
not use the traditional A-F grading scale. 

Success in the regular program as measured by teacher judgment 
of work habits and attitudes. The teacher's judgment of work 
habits and attitudes was an index based upon the "work habits and 
attitudes" portion of the report card. Because the terminology was 
different for different grade levels, this index was defined for 
each grade level. At first grade, "satisfactory" was assigned a 
value of 3, "improving" was assigned a value of 2, and "needs 
improvement" was assigned a value of 1. At second 'grade, 
"satisfactory" was assigned a value of 1 and "needs improvement" was 
assigned a value of 0. At grades three and four, "satisfactory" was 
assigned a value of 2, "needs improvement" was assigned a value of 1, 
and "unsatisfactory" was assigned a value of 0. (See appendix for 
copies of report cards used at each grade level.) 

Research Questions 

The following research questions were addressed in this study: 
1. What is the pattern of participation in the Chapter 1 program on 
longitudinal basis from grade-to-grade? 
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2. HOW do sex, socioeconomic status, or family status affect 
participation in the Chapter 1 program? 

3. HOW do sex, socioeconomic status, or family status affect 
participation in the Chapter 1 program when students are blocked into 
groups on the basis of (a) participation only in the primary grades or 
(b) participation in the intermediate grades? 

4 . HOW do sex, socioeconomic status, or family status affect total 
years of participation in the Chapter 1 program when students are 
blocked into groups on the basis of (a) participation only in the 
primary grades or (b) participation in the intermediate grades? 

5. What are the relationships between eligibility for participation 
in the Chapter 1 and sex, socioeconomic status, and family statue? 

6. What is the pattern of participation in the Chapter 1 program on 
the basis of eligibility for service from grade-to-grade? 

7. TO what extent is mobility a factor in participation in the 
Chapter 1 program? 

8. What is the relationship between participation in the Chapter 1 
program and intelligence as measured by standardized IQ tests? 

9. What is the relationship between participation in the Chapter 1 
program and receipt of special education services? 

10. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation in the 
primary grades on the outcome measure of attendance in grades 
Kindergarten through four? 

11. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation in the 
primary grades on the outcome measure of reading proficiency using 
standardized reading test scores in grades three, four, and five? 

12. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation in the 
primary grades on the outcome measure of reading proficiency as based on 
placement in regular education reading groups? 
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13. What is the relationship between Chapter 1 participation and the 
outcome measure of voluntary reading as based on participation in a 
recreational reading motivation program and library book circulation? 
14 • What is the relationship between Chapter 1 participation and the 
outcome measure of attitude towards reading? 

15. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation in the 
primary grades on success in the regular program as measured on the 
outcome of grade point average in social studies and science at grades 
three and four? 

16. What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation in the 
primary grades on success in the regular program as measured on the 
outcome of work habits and attitudes as rated by teachers on student 
report cards? 
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CHAPTER IV 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 

This study was undertaken to evaluate the sustaining effects 
of participation in the Chapter 1 program on students using 
measures of regular education program outcomes. Further, it 
served as a pilot test of procedures which could be developed into 
a district wide Chapter 1 evaluation program. 

Statistical Procedures 

Because this was designed as a longitudinal study of the 
sustaining effects of participation in the Chapter 1 remedial 
reading program, only students who had been continuously enrolled 
during grades three, four, and five were included in the sample. 
Thus, of the 62 students enrolled in fifth grade when the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills was administered in September 1990, only 52 
were included in this study. 

Data were treated using App-Stat, a statistical package for 
the Apple II computer marketed by StatSoft of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The App-Stat correlation program used in this study computed 
Pearson's product moment correlation coefficient using pairwise 
deletion of missing data and provided the correlation coefficient 
with the appropriate degrees of freedom, the t-value associated 
with the correlation, and the significance of the respective 
t-value (p-value, one-sided test criterion). The crosstabulationa 
program furnished the number of observations per cell, the percent 
of observations per cell, and the rhi-square value with 
appropriate degrees of freedom and significance (g-value) . 
App-Stat was also used to compute analysis of variance, providing 
an analysis of variance table, tables of means and standard 
deviations for each cell, and tables of comparisons of means 
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between cells with respective t-values, degrees of freedom^ and 
J2"values for both pooled and separate variance estimates. Because 
the number of students in the subgroups examined with analysis of 
variance were unequal^ only the ^-values for pooled variance 
estimates were reported* 

Results of this study are presented in this order: A report 
of the various student demographic characteristics related to 
Chapter 1 participation is followed by an analysis of the data 
used to measure the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation. 
Discussion of these results will be presented in Chapter V of this 
study. 

Results Which Describe the Characteristics of Students Receiving 
Chapter 1 Service 

Patterns of participation in Chapter 1 , Chapter 1 
participation was first examined in terms of the patterns of 
participation on a grade-by-grade basis. A high rate of turnover 
among Chapter 1 participants, in which students received Chapter 1 
service in alternating years, was not evident in this sample. 
Once dismissed from Chapter 1, no student subsequently received 
service again, thus none received service in alternating years. 

Table 2 and Graph 1 presented Chapter 1 participation data 
by grade level. Rather than a pattern of rapid turnover, these 
data revealed a pattern of continuous service until the student 
was promoted or staffed out. Of the nineteen students ever served 
by Chapter 1, fourteen (74 percent) were served beginning in 
grade 1 and received uninterrupted service until staffed out. The 
remaining five students who did not receive Chapter 1 service in 
grade one included three who began in grade two, one in grade 
three, and one in grade four. Thus, seventeen of the nineteen 
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Chapter 1 participants (89 percent) received service in grades one 
or two. Six students (32 percent) received only one year of 
service. 

Participation in Chap t er 1 and selected demographic 
characteristics of students . Under this heading the questions of 
Chapter 1 participation and eligibility on the basis of student 
demographic characteristics of sex, socioeconomic status, and 
family status were explored. 

Because the ultimate goal of the Chapter 1 program at the 
national level is to close the achievement gap of students whose 
achievement is low due to socioeconomic disadvantagement, 
examination of which students received Chapter 1 services has been 
a basic issue to address in program evaluation at the district 
level. Therefore, several statistical analyses were performed to 
determine if there were any demographic characteristics of 
students which influenced Chapter 1 participation in the program. 
Table 3 summarized many of these characteristics. Results of the 
Chi-square test revealed no statistically significant pattern of 
participation in Chapter 1 on the basis of sex, socioeconomic 
status (free/reduced price lunch), or family status (traditional 
vs. non-traditional family). 

A look at each variable in more detail, as shown in Graph 2, 
revealed that on the basis of sex, participation was relatively 
well balanced with 39 percent of the boys and 32 percent of the 
girls ever having received Chapter 1 service. However, low 
socioeconomic status students were more likely to have received 
Chapter 1 service (50 percent) as compared to high socioeconomic 
students (33 percent). This pattern was repeated on the basis of 
family status with 33 percent of the students from traditional 
families having participated in contrast to the 50 percent of the 
students from non-traditional families. Thus, it appeared family 
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Table 2 

Patterns of chapter 1 Participation by Grade Level 



Grade 


Level of 


Chapter 1 


Part ic ipat ion 


Participants 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


By 

Number 


Pattern 

Percent 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4* 


8 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4* 


8 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 ** 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1** 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3** 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1* 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


2 ** 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1** 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1* * 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33*** 


63 


Total participants per 


grade level 






14 


13 


9 


8 


3 







Note , Percentages were based on the total number of students in 
the sample (52). A "1" indicates student participated at that 
grade level. Chapter 1 treatment groups: * = Primary, 
** = Intermediate, *** = No Chapter 1. 
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Graph 1 

Graph of Student Participation in Chapter 1 by Grade Level 



Chapter 1 Participation by Grade Level 
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Grade 
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status and socioeconomic status may have played a role in receipt 
of Chapter 1 services, although not at a level of statistical 
significance • 

A further examination of Chapter 1 participants revealed 
that 68 percent were boys, 68 percent were from high socioeconomic 
status families, and 68 percent were members of traditional 
families * 

While Table 3 distinguished between students who had 
received at least one year of Chapter 1 service from those who had 
received no service, Table 4 reported data which distinguished 
students who received Chapter 1 service only in grades one or two 
(the primary group) from those who participated in grades three, 
four, or five (the intermediate group) . This was done because 
several research questions focused upon the effects of receipt of 
service only in the primary grades upon various measures of 
regular program outcomes. As was the case in Table 3, the 
Chi-square tests reported in Table 4 revealed no significant 
differences in Chapter 1 participation rates for these two groups 
on the basis of sex, socioeconomic status, or family status* 

Nevertheless, the data showed that although participants 
were relatively well balanced between boys (50 percent) and girls 
(50 percent) in the primary only group, in the intermediate group 
more participants were boys (81 percent) than girls (19 percent). 
A change in the proportion of low socioeconomic status 
participants in the primary only group from 25 percent to 36 
percent in the intermediate group was also noted. Despite the 
fact that different students were tallied, similar percentages 
were found when participation was compared on the basis of family 
status. The primary only group consisted of 2 5 percent non- 
traditional family status students while 36 percent of the 
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Table 3 

Chi-sguare Comparisons of Chapter 1 Participants and Non- 
Pa rticipants on the Basis of Select ed Demographic Characteri8tic8 

Characteristic Participants Non-Participants 



Males 13 (39%) 20 (61%) 

25% [68%] 38% [61%] 

Females 6 (32%) 13 (68%) 

12% [32%] 25% [39%] 

Chi-square = .328 df = 1 p = .se 



Low socioeconomic status 6 (50%) 6 (50%) 

12% [32%] 12% [18%] 

High socioeconomic status 13 (33%) 27 (67%) 

25% [68%] 52% [82%] 

Chi-square = 1.219 df = 1 p = ,26 



Traditional family 13 (33%) 27 (67%) 

25% [68%] 52% [82%] 

Non-Traditional family 6 (50%) 6 (50%) 

12% [32%] 12% [18%] 

Chi-square = 1.219 df = 1 p = ,27 



Note. Percentages in parentheses were row percents. Percentages 
in brackets were column percents within each section. Percentages 
below the raw numbers were based on the total number of students 
in the sample (52 ) . 
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Graph 2 

Graph of Chapter 1 Parl^icipat ion on the Basis of Sex^ 
Socioeconomic Status (High v3 . Low) , and Family Status 
(Traditional vs. Non-Traditional) 
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Table 4 

Comparigona of Chapter 1 Participants in Prima ry Grades Only, 
Intermediate Grade Parti ci pants, and Non-Partici pants on the Basis 
of Selected Demographic Characteristics 



Characteristic 



Participants 
Primary Intermediate 



Non-Part ic ipant s 



Males 


4 


(12%) 




9 


(27%) 




20 


(61%) 


8% 


[50%] 




17% 


[81%] 




38% 


[61%] 
















Females 


4 


(21%) 




2 


(11%) 




13 


(68%) 


Oil 


[ O U T> J 






r 19% 1 




25% 


[39%] 
















Chi-square = 


2 . 34 




df 


- 2 




P 


= . J 1 


Low socioeconomic status 


2 

4% 


(17%) 
[25%] 




4 

8% 


(33%) 
[36%] 




6 (50%) 
12% [18%] 


High socioeconomic status 


6 
12% 


(15%) 
[75%] 




7 
13% 


(18%) 
[64%] 




27 (67%) 
52% [82%] 


Chi-square = 


1.56 




df 


= 2 




P 


= .46 


Traditional fsutiily 


6 
12% 


(15%) 
[75%] 




7 
13% 


(18%) 
[64%] 




27 (67%) 
52% [82%] 


Non-Traditional family 


2 

4% 


(17%) 
[25%] 




4 

8% 


(33%) 
[36%] 




6 (50%) 
12% [18%] 


Chi-square = 


1.56 




df 


= 2 




P 


= .46 



Note. Percentages in parentheses were row percents. Percentages 
in brackets were column percents within each section. Percentages 
below the raw numbers were based on the total number of students 
in the ssunple (52). 
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intermediate group were from non-traditional families. Although 

not statistically significant, it appeared as though boys, 

students from low socioeconomic status and/or non-traditional families 

were more likely to participate in Chapter 1 in the intermediate grades 

than their counterparts. 

A similar finding resulted when all students in the scunple were 
examined,, as shown in Graph 3. Although participation in Chapter 1 in 
the primary grades did not vary much among the various demographic 
groupings, differences became visible within the group of students who 
participated in the intermediate grades. Again, it appeared evident 
boys, and students from low socioeconomic and non-traditional families 
were more likely to receive chapter 1 services. 

The total number of years a student received Chapter 1 service was 
also examined. Table 5 listed the results of that examination and, as 
above, the Chi-sqiiare tests revealed no significant differences on the 
basis of sex, socioeconomic status, or family status. 

Although Chapter 1 participation appeared unrelated to these 
demographic vaxiables, as demonstrated by crosstabulations and 
Chi-square tests, coefficients of correlation were 'computed for these 
variables in a further attempt to better estimate the strength (or 
weakness) of these relationships. These correlations, reported in 
Table 6, also revealed no relationship between Chapter 1 participation 
and the demographic variables of age, sex, socioeconomic status, or 
family status. 

In addition, there was a significant relationship between age and 
sex, which indicated that boys were more likely to be older than girls 
(either kept at home before Kindergarten or retained) . Further, family 
status (traditional vs. non-traditional) was significantly correlated 
with socioeconomic status (free/reduced price lunch). This relationship 
between family status and socioeconomic status was also identified with 
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Graph 3 

Graph of Chapter 1 Primary and Intermediate Participation Subgroups on 
the Basis of Sex. Socioeconomic Status (High v3 , Low), and Family Status 
(Traditional vs > Non-Traditional) 
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Chi-aquare Comparisons of Student-s in Terms of Total Years of 
Chapter 1 Participation o n the Baais of selected Demographic 
Characteristics 



Charact eristic 


Years 


of 


Chapter 


1 participation 




0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Males 


20 
39% 


3 

6% 


3 

6% 


3 

6% 


X 

2% 


3 

6% 


Females 


13 
25% 


3 

6% 


2 

4% 


1 

2% 


0 

0% 


0 

0% 


Chi-sguare = 3.14 




df 


= 5 




P = 


.68 


Low socioeconomic status 


6 
12% 


2 

4% 


2 

4% 


1 

2% 


1 

2% 


0 

0% 


High socioQconomic status 


52% 


A 

4 

8% 


3 

6% 


3 

6% 


0 

0% 


3 

6% 


Chi-square = 5.85 




df 


= 5 




P = 


.32 


Traditional family 


27 

52% 


4 

8% 


4 

8% 


3 

6% 


0 

0% 


2 

4% 


Non-Traditional family 


6 
12% 


2 

4% 


1 

2% 


1 

2%. 


1 

2% 


1 

2% 


Chi-square = 4.34 




df 


= 5 




P = 


.50 



Note. Percentages below the raw numbers were based on the total 
number of students in the sample (52). 
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Table 6 ^. . ^ ^ 4- ^ 

Intercorrelations Between Participation in Chapter 1 and Selected 

Demographic Characteristics of Students 



Characteristic 



!• Total years Chapt. 1 

2. Ever in Chapt. 1 

3. Chapt. 1 Code^ 

4. Age^ 

5 . Sex^ 

6. Socioeconomic status' 

7. Family Code^ 



d 



.04 


.19 


.07 


.16 


.11 


.08 


.15 


.15 


.00 


.08 


.15 


.15 




.42* 


.08 


.20 






.04 


.23 








.35* 



^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five). 
^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five. 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1= non-traditional. 

*2< .01 
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the Chi-square test which was significant at the •01 level. 
Together^ these tests indicated that membership in a 
non-traditional family was closely linked with low socioeconomic 
status* However, membership in a non-traditional family was not 
significantly related to achievement or other measures of school 
outcomes exsunined in this study. 

Chapter 1 eligibility and participation . The relationship 
between participation in the Chapter 1 prograun and sex, 
socioeconomic status, or family status has been reported above. 
However, participation and eligibility have been separate issues 
in Chapter 1 research. Eligibility for participation was based on 
scores on standardized reading tests administered during the 
school year prior to the year of Chapter 1 participation. For the 
students in this study, a student was eligible for Chapter 1 
service at the first grade level if the score on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests administered at the end of Kindergarten was at the 
60th percentile rank or lower (national norms) . In grades one 
through five, those scoring at or below the 40th percentile rank 
on standardized reading tests were deemed eligible. (Testing 
administered in grades one and two used national norms while 
testing at grades three, four, and five used Iowa norms,) 
Participation in Maquoketa was based on "greatest need" which was 
determined by ranking students on the basis of their performance 
on these standardized reading tests. It should be noted that 
students who received remedial reading instruction in the Learning 
Disabilities program were not permitted to participate in 
Chapter 1. During a formal staffing of Chapter 1 and regular 
reading teachers held at the end of each school year, selection of 
students for the coming year was finalized. Exceptions to these 
selection decisions were made during the year of participation in 
cases where students transferred into the school, showed 
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unexpected difficulties in the regular reading program, or showed 
unexpected gains in both the regular reading program and the 
Chapter 1 progrcim. 

The function of sex on student eligibility for Chapter 1 
service at each grade level was reported in Table 7 and presented 
in Graph 4. Using the Chi-square test, it was found that sex was 
not a factor in eligibility for Chapter 1 service at all grade 
levels with the exception of grade two. However, sex was a factor 
when consideration was given to the fact that at no grade level 
was the majority of girls eligible for Chapter 1 while the 
majority of boys was eligible at grades three, four, and five. 

The role of socioeconomic status on eligibility for 
Chapter 1 service was explored at each grade level and, as shown 
in Table 8 and Graph 5, socioeconomic status was not a 
statistically significant factor in eligibility, although one of 
the Chi-square calculations was statistically significant (grade 
four at the .05 level). However, it was noted that, with the 
exception of grade two, the majority of the low socioeconomic 
students was consistently categorized as eligible, reaching as 
high as 75 percent at grade four. This was in sharp contrast to 
the pattern for the group of high socioeconomic students in which 
the majority was consistently not eligible for Chapter 1 service. 
Before drawing conclusions on these data, it should be mentioned 
that there was a change in testing procedures at grade three when 
the ITBS was used for the first time and the tests were 
administered in September rather than April as was the case in 
grades Kindergarten, one, and two. 

Family status was also examined as a factor in eligibility 
for Chapter 1 service at each grade level utilizing the Chi-square 
test. Using data presented in Table 9 and Graph 6, it was found 
that family status did not play a statistically significant role 



Table 7 

3ex and Eligibil ity for Chapter 1 Service 



Grade of Test 


Femal es 




Males 




Eligible for Chapt, 1 

Y6S Mn 




Eligible for 
Yes 


Chapt ♦ 1 
No 


K 


7(44%) 9(56%) 
17% 21% 




11(42%) 
26% 


15(58%) 
36% 


Chi 




1 


P 


♦ 89 


1 


0( 0%) 15(100%) 
0% 34% 




3 (10%) 
7% 


26(90%) 
59% 


Chi- 




1 


P = 


.19 


2 


1( 6%) 17(94%) 
2% 35% 




10(33%) 
21% 


20(67%) 
42% 


Chi- 


-SCTiiay^ = A Q1 

9\^ua,i. xs — H * ^ d. Qt — 


1 


P = 


.03 


3 


6(32%) 13(68%) 
12% 25% 




19(58%) 
37% 


14(42%) 
27% 


Chi- 


-sauare = 3*26 r\€ — 


± 


P = 


.07 


4 


7(39%) 11(61%) 
14% 22% 




19(58%) 
37% 


14(42%) 
27% 


Chi- 


•square = 1.63 df = 


1 


P = 


.20 


5 


8(42%) 11(58%) 
16% 22% 




18(56%) 
35% 


14(44%) 
27% 


Chi- 


square = .95 df = 


1 


P = 


.33 



Note. Percentage in parentheses based on number of students in 
that section. Percentages below the raw numbers based on the 
number of students with valid scores at that grade level 
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Graph 4 

Graph of Chanter 1 Eligibility on the Basig of Sex bv Gr ade Level 



Chapter 1 Participation 

Eligibility on Basis of Sex 

100 

90- 
80- 
ffl 70- 




Grade Level 



« - Males Females Criterion Level 



Note . Criterion level indicates the percent of students expected 
to be eligible. 
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Table 8 

Socioeconomic Status and Eligibility for Chapter 1 Service 

Socioeconomic status 



Grade of Test Low High 

Eligible for Chapt. 1 Eligible for Chapt^ 1 

Yes No Yes No 



5(55%) 4(45%) 13(39%) 20(61%) 

12% 10% 31% 48% 

Chi-square = ♦VB df = 1 p = *38 



1(50%) 1(50%) 2( 6%) 31(94%) 

2% 2% 5% 70% 

Chi-square = . 11 df = 1 p = ♦73 



3(27%) 8(73%) 8(22%) 29(78%) 

6% 17% 17% 60% 

Chi-square = ♦ 15 df = 1 p = . 14 



8(67%) 4(33%) 17(43%) 23(57%) 

15% 8% 32% 44% 

Chi-square =2.15 df = 1 p = • 14 



4(75%) 3(25%) 17(44%) 22(56%) 

18% 6% 33% 43% 

Chi-square =3.62 df = 1 p = .05 



5 


8(73%) 


3(27%) 


18(45%) 


22(55%) 




16% 


6% 


35% 


43% 




Chi-square = 2.65 


df = 1 


p = 


.10 



Note * Percentage in parentheses based on number of students in 
that section. Percentages below the raw numbers based on the 
number of students with valid scores at that grade level. 
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Graph 5 

Graph of Chapter 1 Eligibility on the Basis of So cioeconomic 
Status (Low vs. High) bv Grade Level 



Chapter 1 Participation 

Eligibility on Basis of SES 



100- 
90- 
80- 




Grade 



«— Low SES — ^ High SES Criterion Level 



Note . Criterion level indicates the percent of students expected 
to be eligible. 
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Table 9 



FainilY 


Status and Eliaibilitv 


for chatster 1 


Service 




Grade 




Familv Status 




of Eliaibilitv Traditional 


Non-traditional 


Test 


Eiiaible for Chapt, 1 


Eiiaible for 


Chapt.l 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


K 


13(42%) 
31% 


18(58%) 
43% 


5(45%) 
12% 


6(55%) 
14% 




Chi-square = .04 


df = 1 


P = 


.82 


1 


2( 6%) 
5% 


30(94%) 
68% 


1( 9%) 
2% 


11(91%) 
25% 




Chi--square = ♦06 


df = 1 


P = 


.79 


2 


6(16%) 
13% 


31(84%) 
65% 


5(45%) 
10% 


6(55%) 
13% 




Chi-square = 4»10 


' df = 1 


P = 


.04 


3 


19(48%) 
37% 


21(52%) 
40% 


6(50%) 
12% 


6(50%) 
12% 




Chi-square = .02 


df = 1 


P = 


. 85 


4 


19(49%) 
37% 


20(51%) 
39% 


7(58%) 
14% 


5(42%) 
10% 




Chi-square = ,34 


df = 1 


P = 


.57 


5 


18(46%) 
35% 


21(54%) 
41% 


8(67%) 
16% 


4(33%) 
8% 




Chi-square = 1.55 


df = 1 


P = 


.21 



Note. Percentage in parentheses based on number of students in 
that section. Percentages below the raw numbers based on the 
number of students with valid scores at that grade level • 



Graph 6 

Graph of Chapter 1 Eligibility on the Basis of Family Status 
(Traditional y9, Non-Traditional) bv Grade Level 
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Note . Criterion level indicates the percent of students expected 
to be eligible. 
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in student eligibility for service except at grade two. However, 
it was noted that at grades three, four, and five the percentage 
of students from traditional families deemed eligible for 
Chapter 1 remained less than 50. In contrast to this, the 
percentage of students from non-traditional families was at 50 or 
higher in these grades. Further, the percentage of students from 
non-traditional families deemed eligible increased steadily in 
grades three, four, and five. 

Finally, Table 10 and Graph 7 provided a look at the 
relationship between eligibility and participation at each grade 
level. As described above, eligibility for participation in 
Chapter 1 was deterrained on the basis of screening test scores. 
Students scoring below a specified level were considered eligible 
for service. However, not all students who were eligible received 
service nor were all who received service eligible on the basis of 
their test scores. This was emphasized by the fact that all the 
Chi-sc[uare results were significant at the .01 level or less with 
the exception of grade five. 

As dreunatized in Graph 7, in grade two the percentage of 
students who were not eligible but served reached 24, but at 
grades three and four it dropped to 5 percent or lower. In 
contrast to this, at grades one, two, and three, the percentage of 
eligible students who were served was 55 or higher while at grades 
four and five this percentage dropped to 28 and 12 respectively. 

Another look at the relationship between eligibility and 
participation was provided by Table 11 which lists the 
correlations between eligibility and participation on a grade 
level matrix. In contrast to the results from the Chi-square 
tests reported in Table 10, the correlations in Table 11 show a 
significantly high probability an eligible student will receive 
Chapter 1 service, with the exception of students in grade five. 
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Table 10 

Eligibility for Chapter 1 Service and Participation in Chapter 1 



Grade 


Eliqibilitv as Determined bv Reading 


Test 


of 








Part icipat ion 


Eliaible 


Not Eliaible 


Participated in Chapt^l 


Participated in 


Chapt . 1 




Yes No 


Yes 


No 


1 




4(17%) 


20(83%) 




24% 19% 


10% 


48% 


Chi- 


■square = 7.00 df = 1 


P = 


.01 


2 




10(24%) 


31(76%) 




7% 0% 


23% 


70% 


Chi- 


-square = 7»68 df = 1 


P = 


.01 


3 


/ \0*i^ ) H \ -jO^ ) 


2( 5%) 


35(95%) 




15% 8% 


42% 


73% 


Chi- 


-square = 18.87 df = 1 


P = 


.00 


4 


7(28%) 18(72%) 


1( 4%) 


26(96%) 




13% 35% 


2% 


50% 


Chi- 


-square =5.89 df = 1 


P = 


.01 


5 


3(12%) 23(88%) 


0( 0%) 


25(100%) 




6% 45% 


0% 


49% 


Chi- 


-square =3.06 df = 1 


P = 


.08 



Note . Percentage in parentheses based on number of students in 
that section. Percentages below the raw numbers based on the 
number of students with valid scores at that grade level. 



Graph 7 

Graph of Chapter 1 Participation on the Bagjg of Eligibility by 
Grade Level 
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Table 11 

Correlations Between Eligibility and Participation 
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Eligible (Test) Grade Level of Participation 

[Norms] 1 2 3 4 £ 



Kind • (Metropol itan ) 


,41** 


[ Nat • ] 




Grade 1 (Gates-MacGinitie ) 


,20 


[ Nat • ] 




Grade 2 (Gates-MacGinitie) 


,30* 


[Nat, ] 




Grade 3 (ITBS) 


,37** 


[ Iowa] 




Grade 4 (ITBS) 


,52** 


[ Iowa] 




Grade 5 (ITBS) 


,25 


[ Iowa] 





,36** 


,19 


,20 


• 13 


,42** 


,31* 


,38* 


,64** 


,34* 


,63** 


,69** 


,47** 


,33* 


,37** 


,34* 


,26 


,48** 


, 45** 


,42** 


,25 


,21 


,35* 


,42** 


,25 



*2< ,05 **2< -01 
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Participation in Chapter 1 and mobility ^ The factor of 
mobility as a variable in Chapter 1 participation was eliminated 
from this longitudinal study by including only students who had 
been continuously enrolled during grades three, four, and five* 
Of the 62 students enrolled in fifth grade at the time the ITBS 
was administered, only 10 (16 percent) did not meet this criterion 
and therefore were not included in the statistical analyses 
performed . 

Participation in Chapter 1 and IQ > IQ was measured using 
the Cognitive Abilities Tests (CAT) • Administered during the 
first week of September in grades three and five, the CAT provides 
three estimates of intelligence: a verbal IQ, a quantitative IQ, 
and a non-verbal IQ, As reported in Table 12, all measures of 
Chapter 1 participation were negatively correlated with all 
measures of IQ. In addition, age (a function of being held out 
of school before Kindergarten or retained) was also correlated 
negatively with IQ, The corr 'at ions for sex demonstrated that in 
grade 3 boys had significantly lower IQ scores than girls on the 
verbal-IQ, but that sex was not significantly correlated with any 
other measure of IQ, Although negative on all subtests, there was 
no statistically significant relationship between IQ and 
socioeconomic status with the exception of the non-verbal IQ on 
which low socioeconomic students scored lower than high 
socioeconomic students at both grade three and grade five. Family 
code (traditional vs, non-traditional) failed to reveal any 
correlation with IQ scores. 

Analysis of variance was used to compare students on 
measures of IQ on the basis of Chapter 1 participation. Three 
groups of students were compared, those who had never received 
Chapter 1 service, students who participated only in primary 
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Table 12 

Correlations between Chapter 1 Participation and Cognitive 
Abilities Tests 



Variable Cognitive Abilities Test^ 



Grade 3 Grade 5 





V 


Q 


NV 


V 


Q 


NV 


Total Years in Chapt . 1 


-.52** 


-.53** 


-.34* 


-.50** 


-.45** 


-.29* 


Ever in Chapt . 1 


-.43** 


- . 48** 


-.38** 


-.49** 


-.58** 


-.39** 


Chapter 1 code^ 


-.50** 


-.51** 


-.43** 


-.54** 


-.57** 


-.38 


Age^ 


-.51** 


-.38** 


-.42** 


-.43** 


-.35** 


-.22 


Sex^ 


-.39** 


-.17 


-.23 


-.14 


-.13 


.03 


Socioeconomic status^ 


-.25 


-.24 


-.32* 


-.25 


-.13 


-.29* 


Family Code^ 


-.07 


-.06 


-.07 


-.15 


-.08 


.11 



^Cognitive Abilities Tests subtests were V = Verbal, 
Q = Quantitative, and NV = Non-Verbal 

^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five) . 

^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five. 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 
1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 
and 1 = non-traditional. 

*2< .05 **p< .01 
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grades one and two, and students who participated in intermediate 
grades three, four, and five. The results of the analysis 
ofvariance tests for each CAT test, reported in Tables 13 - 18, 
were all significant at the .01 level or less. Table 19 
summarized the t-test comparisons of the means for each subgroup 
on each variable. These data show no significant difference 
between the no Chapter 1 and the primary groups on the IQ measures 
(except for the grade five quantitativs IQ) and no differences 
between the primary and intermediate groups (except for the grade 
three verbal IQ) . However, the comparison between the no 
Chapter 1 and intermediate groups was significant at the .01 level 
for all IQ measures. 

A3 plotted in Graph 8, students in this sample showed 
dramatic increases in IQ scores between grade three and grade five 
on both the verbal (V) and quantitative (Q) IQ subtests. However, 
on the non-verbal (N-V) IQ subtest only the intermediate Chapter 1 
students displayed an increase in IQ between the grade three and 
grade five testings while both the primary and no Chapter 1 groups 
declined on this measure. 

Participation in Chapter 1 and pla cement in special 
education services . One desirable outcome of Chapter 1 service 
would be a reduction in the need for special education services of 
participants. Of the nineteen students in this group, only seven 
received special education services, all of whom were served by 
both the Learning Disabilities and Speech and Language programs 
with the exception of one student who received only Speech and 
Language services. Correlation coefficients and Chi-square tests 
of crosstabulations of Chapter 1 participation by receipt of 
special education services were all non-significant and, 
therefore, were not detailed in this report. 
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Table 13 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 3 Verbal IQ and Participation in 



Chapter 1 



Effect SS df MS F E 

V-IQ 4361.50 2 2180.75 8-43 .0010 

Within 12676*42 49 258.70 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 

Subgroup Mean SD n 

No Chapter 1 100*88 18*50 33 

Primary 94-00 8*12 8 

Intermediate 77*91 11.21 11 

Entire Sample 94.96 18.28 52 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



M 2 



No Chapt.l - Primary 6.88 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 22.97 
Primary - Intermed. 16.09 



1.085 
4.102 
2.153 



49 
49 
49 



.2829 
.0003 
.0341 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 14 

Analyaig of Variance of Grade 3 Quantitative 10 and Participation 
in Chapter 1 



Effect SS df MS F E 

Q-IQ 2953.75 2 1476.87 8.88 .0007 

Within 8151.48 49 166.36 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD n 



No Chapter 1 100.06 14.31 33 

Primary 91.13 8.17 8 

Intermediate 81.55 10.62 11 

Entire Sample 94.77 14.76 52 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df £ 



No Chapt.l - Primary 8.94 1.758 49 .0813 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. 18.52 4.123 49 .0003 

Primary - Intermed. 9.58 1.598 49 .1125 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 15 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 3 Non-Verbal IQ and Participation in 
Chapter 1 



Effect S3 df MS F £ 

NV-IQ 2549.07 2 1274.53 5.61 .0066 

Within 11134.24 49 227.23 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 109.52 17.53 33 

Primary 103 .50 5.66 8 

Intermediate 92.00 10.38 11 

Entire SaiTiple 104.88 16.38 52 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 6.02 1.013 49 .3173 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. 17.52 3.337 49 .0019 

Primary - Intermed. 11.50 1.642 49 .1032 



Note , t based on pooled variance estimates. 



Table 16 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 5 Verbal IQ and Participation in 
Chapter 1 



Effect SS M MS F p 

V-IQ 3950.77 2 1975.39 9.76 .0004 

Within 9711.85 48 202.33 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 110.90 16.60 32 

Primary 101.75 10.18 8 

Intermediate 89.18 6.65 11 

Entire Sample 104.78 16.53 51 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df £ 



No Chapt.l - Primary 9.16 1.628 48 .1061 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. 21.72 4.370 48 .0002 

Primary - Intermed. 12.57 1.902 48 .0600 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 17 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 5 Quantitative 10 and Partici pation 
in Chapter 1 



Effect SS M MS F 2 

Q-IQ 2393.58 2 1196.79 12.47 .0001 

Within 4606.10 48 95.96 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 111.13 10.56 32 

Primary 99*38 8.57 8 

Intermediate 95.55 7.98 11 

Entire Sample 105.92 11.83 51 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t ^2 



No Chapt.l - Primary 11.75 3.034 48 .0041 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. 15.58 4.550 48 .0001 

Primary - Intermed. 3.83 .841 48 .4091 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 18 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 5 Non-Verbal IQ and Par t icipat ion i.n 
Chapter 1 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



NV-IQ 
Within 



935.18 
5166.85 



2 

48 



467.59 
106.60 



4.39 



.0174 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



107.41 
99.75 
97.82 

104.14 



11.11 
6.36 
10.04 
11.00 



32 
8 
11 
51 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 7.66 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 9.59 
Primary - Intermed. 1.93 



1.876 
2.657 
.403 



48 
48 
48 



.0634 
.0103 
.6906 



Note . t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 19 

Summary of t-Test Comparisons of Measures of 10 and Pa rt i.ci.pat ion 
in Chapter 1 



Subgroups Cognitive Abilities Test^ 

Compared Grade 3 Grade 5 

V Q NV V Q NV 



No Chapt. 1 vs. Primary- 
No Chapt. 1 vs. Intermed. 
Primary vs. Intermed. 

^Cognitive Abilities Tests subtests were V = Verbal, 
Q = Quantitative, and NV = Non- Verbal 

*£< .05 **2< -01 



Table of Means 

IQ Test Category of Chapter 1 Participation 

No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 



Grade 3 Verbal IQ 
Grade 3 Quantitative IQ 
Grade 3 Non-Verbal IQ 

Grade 5 Verbal IQ 
Grade 5 Quantitative IQ 
Grade 5 Non-Verbal IQ 



100.88 94.00 77.91 

100.06 91.13 81.55 

109.52 103.50 92.00 

111.90 101.75 89.18 

111.13 99.38 95.55 

107.41 99.75 97.82 
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Graph 8 

Graph of Cocmitive Abilities Teatg Mean Verbals Quantitative, and 
Non-Verbal IQ Scores at Grades 3 and 5 by Chapter 1 Participation 
Group 



g 

c 
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0 



Cognitive Abilities Test 

Mean IQ Score by Chapter 1 Group 




3-V 
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Results Relating to Chapter 1 Participation in the Primary Grades 
only as a Basis for Evaluation of The Sustaining Effects of 
Chapter 1 

Eight students (15 percent of the total sample and 
42 percent of those who participated in Chapter 1) received 
Chapter 1 service only during the primary grades (one and two). 
Eleven students (21 percent of the total sample and 58 percent of 
those who participated in Chapter 1) received service in the 
intermediate grades (three, four, and five). These two groups of 
Chapter 1 participants were labeled the primary and intermediate 
groups . 

The primary group became the focus of the sustaining effects 
evaluation reported in this study because this group of students 
had been staffed out at the end of grades one or two, received no 
further Chapter 1 assistance, and thair success in the regular 
education program in grades three, four, and five could be readily 
examined. In theory, if their reading problems had been 
"remediated," then it would be predicted that the primary group 
students would not be significantly different from students who 
had never received Chapter 1 help when compared using standardized 
measures of achievement and regular education program outcomes at 
grades three, four, and five* In other words, it was expected 
that the primary group would manifest sustaining effects of 
Chapter 1 participation which "closed the gap" between Chapter 1 
participants and non-participants on measures of regular program 
outcomes. Within this study, to "close the gap" meant that there 
were no statistically significant differences between the 
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Chapter 1 primary group and the group which never received 
Chapter 1 service. 

Chapter 1 participation and attendance as measured by total 
days absent in grades Kindergarten through four . In addition to 
requiring use of standardized tests as measures of the effect of 
Chapter 1 participation, Chapter 1 regulations suggest that 
program evaluations include other desired outcomes among which was 
attendance. On this measure, it was believed that one of the 
effects of Chapter 1 would be improved attendance. However, when 
the total number of days absent in grades Kindergarten through 
four was correlated with the total years of Chapter 1 
participation, a non-significant coefficient of .11 was the 
result. In fact, non-significant correlation coefficients of 
total days absent were found for all variables reported in this 
study. When the average number of days absent was computed for 
each of the Chapter 1 participation groups, the results showed 
that students who were never served in Chapter 1 averaged 31 days 
absent, students served in the pr.ijnary grades averaged only 26 
days absent, and students served in the intermediate grades 
averaged 33 days absent. Using analysis of variance and t-tests, 
it was determined that these differences were non-significant and 
therefore were not detailed in this report. 

Chapter 1 participation and gains on standardized reading 
tests as measured using grade eg-uivalent scores (Iowa norms) • The 
coefficients of correlation summarized in Table 20 revealed a 
negative relationship between total years of Chapter 1 
participation and ITBS reading grade equivalent scores, Iowa 
norms. This negative correlation was repeated when students were 
compared on the binomial variable of whether or not they had 
received any Chapter 1 service. However, the correlations failed 
to reach the level of significance when Chapter 1 participation 
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Table 20 

Intercorrelations Between Participation in Chapter 1 and ITBS 
Reading Grade Equivalents (Iowa Norms) at Grades Three, Four, and 
Five 



Characteristic 




3 


4 


5 


1. 


Total years Chapt.l 




-.48** 


-•53** 


-•39** 


2. 


Ever in Chapt . 1 




-.49** 


-.56** 


-•42** 


3. 


Chapt . 1 Code^ 




-.51** 


-.27 


-•19 


4. 


Age^ 




-.23 


-•22 


-•26* 


5. 


Sex^ 




-.29 


-.29* 


-•29* 


6. 


Socioeconomic status^ 




-•26* 


-.29* 


-•14 


7. 


Family Code® 




-.06 


-•05 


-•08 


^Chapter 1 code was defined 


as 0 


= never participated. 




1 = 


participated in primary 


grades (one or two) 


only. 


and 


2 = 


participatea in intermediate 


grades (three. 


four , 


or five) • 


^Age 


was the number of months at 


the time th ^ ITBS was 





administered in grade five. 

*^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program^ 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional • 

*2< -05 **2< •Ol 
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was blocked into three groups based on whether or not the student 
had ever received Chapter 1, received Chapter 1 service only in 
grades one or two (primary group), or received service in grades 
three, four, or five (intermediate group). The other demographic 
variables of age, sex, socioeconomic status, and family status 
were also examined. It was found that boys scored significantly 
lower than girls in grades four and five, that students from low 
socioeconomic families scored significantly lower than students 
from high socioeconomic families in grades three and four, that 
older students scored significantly lower at grade five, and that 
family status had no relationship with reading test scores. 

Analysis of variance tests of the mean ITBS reading scores 
(GE, Iowa norms) of the three groups were reported in 
Tables 21-23 and showed that at grades three and five, there wafci 
no significant difference between the no Chapter 1 and the primary 
groups. Further, there were significant differences between the 
no Chapter 1 group and the group served in the inteL-mediate 
grades. It was also observed that the gain in GEs between grade 
three and five, as reported in Table 24, showed almost identical 
gain for the no Chapter 1 and primary groups during these grades. 
One unexpected result was that the no Chapter 1 group made its 
greatest gain between the grade three and four testing while the 
other two groups made their greatest gains between the grade four 
and five testing. Graph 9 illustrated the growth pattern for each 
of these three groups and showed that each had made steady growth 
between September of grade three and September of grade five. 
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Table 21 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 3 ITBS Reading Grade Equivalent 
(Iowa Norms) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df MS 



G3-GE 
Within 



1545.37 
4180.94 



2 
49 



772.69 
85.33 



9.06 



.0007 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



33.42 
27.13 
20.00 
29.62 



10.74 
5. 59 
5.22 

10.60 



33 
8 
11 
52 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 6.30 1.730 49 .0861 

NO Chapt.l - Intermed. 13.42 4.174 49 .0002 

Primary - Intermed. 7.13 1.660 49 .0995 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 22 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 4 ITBS Reading Grade Equivalent 
(Iowa Norms) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



G4-GE 
Within 



3791.45 
7575.30 



2 
48 



1895.73 
157.82 



12,01 



.0001 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



45.94 
32.88 
25.64 
39.51 



15.24 
4.94 
4.54 

15.08 



32 
8 
11 
51 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Dif ierence t 



df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 13.06 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 20.30 
Primary ~ Intermed. 7.24 



2.630 
4.624 
1.240 



48 
48 
48 



.0110 
.0001 
.2187 



Note . t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 23 

Analysis of Variance of Grade 5 ITBS Reading Grade Ec?uivalent 
(Iowa Norms) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



G5-GE 
Within 



2598.63 
9198.78 



2 
48 



1299.31 
191.64 



6.78 



,0029 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



54.75 
47.63 
37.09 
49.82 



15.35 
6.86 
12.52 
15.36 



32 
8 
11 
51 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 2 



No Chapt.l - Primary 7.13 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 17.66 
Primary - Intermed. 10.53 



1.302 
3.650 
1.638 



48 
48 
48 



.1963 
.0009 
.1042 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 24 

Summary of t-Test Comparisons ITBS Reading Grade Eauj-valents (Iowa 
Norms) and Participation in Chapter 1 



Subgroups ITBS Grade Equiv alents 

Compared Grade of Testing 



No Chapt.l vs. Primary 
No Chapt.l vs. Intermed. 
Primary vs. Intermed. 



Table of Means ITBS Reading Tests Grade Equivalent s, Iowa Norms 

ITBS Reading Test Category of Chapter 1 Participation 

No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 



Grade 3 33.42 27.13 20.00 

Grade 4 45.94 32.88 25.64 

Grade 5 54.75 47.63 37.09 



Table of Mean ITBS Reading Tests GE Gains, Io wa Noma 

Grades Compared Category of Chapter 1 Participation 

No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 



Grade 3 to 4 12.52 5.75 5.64 

Grade 4 to 5 8.81 14.75 11.45 

Grade 3 to 5 21.33 20.50 17.09 
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Graph of Iowa Teats of Basic Skills Reading Grade Equivalent 



Scores f Iowa Norms) on the Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 
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Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Results 

Mean Reading GE by Chapter 1 Group 




No Chapter 1 



Primary 



Intermediate 



0 

ERIC 
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Chapter 1 participation and reading achi evement gains as 
measured using Normal Curve Eguivalents (N ational and Iowa norms).. 

The standard method used to measure the impact of Chapter 1 
participation on the reading achievement of students is through 
the use of the normal curve equivalent (NCE) metric. By 
usingstandardized reading tests, the student's ranking within the 
norming group at the time of the pretest can be compared with the 
student's ranking on the posttest. Because ranking measures are 
on the ordinal scale, they are converted to an equal interval 
scale, the NCE, to make it possible to compute gains. This 
Chapter 1 evaluation model assuxnes low achieving students who do 
not receive Chapter 1 service will demonstrate either no gain or a 
loss in NCE units when posttest NCE is subtracted from pretest 
NCE. Therefore, all gains for Chapter 1 students are defined as 
the benefit, impact, or "treatment effect" of Chapter 1 service. 
In addition, with this model, the NCE gains (or losses) for 
Chapter 1 students can be averaged to determine grade level, 
building, and district Chapter 1 program effects. It is important 
to remember that the average NCE is 50; and, therefore, an average 
student demonstrating average growth would have an NCE of 50 when 
tested at each grade level. 

Standardized reading tests were administered to students in 
this study each year, beginning with Kindergarten when the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests v/as administered in April. The 
reading readiness score was used. In grades one and two the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests was administered, also in April, 
and the total reading score was used. (Testing at grades 
Kindergarten, one, and two used national norms.) In grades three 
through five the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills reading test (Iowa 
norms) was used. Because the ITES was administered during the 
last week of September, the testing cycle established during the 
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primary grades was disrupted and was believed to have had a 
negative effect upon accurate measurement of student grov/th. When 
combined with the change from the Gates-MacGinitie Tests, which 
reported only national norms^. it becaime difficult to justify 
longitudinal comparisons of student performance on standardized 
reading tests. Nevertheless, a longitudinal comparison of student 
performance was attempted using NCE units. 

First, correlations were computed to estimate the 
relationships between performance on the various tests. These 
were reported in Table 25 where strong positive correlations 
between tests administrations were evidenced. 

Second, reading test scores were correlated with various 
demographic variables. Correlations based on total years of 
Chapter 1 service and ever served in Chapter 1 were all negative 
at the .01 level or less. Although correlation coefficients on 
the basis of Chapter 1 code and reading NCE scores were not 
significant at grades Kindergarten through two, they were 
significant at grades three through five. 

Age was the only demographic variable which was 
significantly correlated (negative) with the Kindergarten test 
score. Although not significant, age was negatively correlated 
with all other test scores. 

Sex (boys) was negatively correlated with all test scores 
and signif icant ly so ^/ith the grade two and three tests . 

When the corzalations between socioeconomic status and 
reading test fiC:>res were examined, it was important to recall that 
the socioeconomic index was a binomial variable in which a zero 
meant the student did not qualify for free/reduced price lunches, 
and a one meant the student participated in that program. The 
consistently negative correlations revealed that students from the 
high socioeconomic group had higher reading test scores than the 
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Table 2 5 

Intercorrelations between Chapter 1 Participation and Standardized 
Reading Tests using NCE scores (National and Iowa Norms) 



Grade of Grade of Test 



Test 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Kindergarten 




.54** 


.43** 


.39** 


. 52** 


.41* 


Grade 1 






.84** 


. 66** 


. 71** 


. 53** 


Grade 2 








.76** 


.74** 


.68** 


Grade 3 










. 77** 


.80** 


Grade 4 












, 79** 


Total years in Chapt.l 


-.42** 


-.63** 


-.68** 


-.50** 


-.61** 


-.50** 


Ever in Chapt . 1 


-.50** 


-.69** 


-.62** 


-.49** 


62** 


-.47** 


Chapter 1 code^ 


.01 


.02 


-.03 


-.54** 


-.38** 


-.31** 


Age^ 


-.39** 


-.07 


-.23 


-.24 


-.18 


-.27 


Sex^ 


-.18 


-.29 


-.37** 


-.32* 


-.25 


-.18 


Socioeconomic status^ 


-.25 


-.20 


-.18 


-.28* 


-.31* 


-.13 


Family Code^ 


-.10 


-.06 


-•15 


-.12 


-.04 


.07 



^Tests used at each grade level are: Kindergarten, Metropolitan 
Readiness (National norms); grades one and tv;o, Gates-MacGinitie 
(National norms); grades three, four, and five, Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills (Iowa noms) 

'^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five). 
^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five. 

°Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch prograim. 

^Faunily code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional. 

*2< .05 **2< .01 
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students from the low socioeconomic group and that this was 
statistically significant at the grade three and four testing. 

On the family status variable, none of the correlations with 
reading test scores were significant. 

Third, an analysis of variance was computed for each of the 
reading test scores using Chapter 1 participation as the 
independent variable. For these tests Chapter 1 participation was 
blocked into three groups: (a) students who received no Chapter 1 
service, (b) students who received Chapter 1 service only in 
primary grades one and two, and (c) students who received 
Chapter 1 service in intermediate grades three, four, or five. 
This blocking was done to identify evidence for the sustaining 
effects of Chapter 1 participation on students served in grades 
one or two and then promoted or staffed out. It was expected that 
their achievement would be such that there was no differencG 
between them and the students who had never received Chapter 1 
service. Further, it was predicted that they would have "closed 
the achievement gap" which had been present in the primary grades. 

Tables 26 - 31 reported the results of the analysis of 
variance test for each of these reading achievement test score 
variables. Graph 10 used NCE units to portray the changes in 
performance on standardized reading tests for these three 
Chapter 1 participation groups. By definition, "average" 
performance was 50 NCE units. The no Chapter 1 group showed above 
average performance during the primary years (national norms) with 
a decline to "average" performance in grades three through five 
(Iowa norms). This decline coincided with the change from the 
Gates-MacGinitie to the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. In addition 
to the change in tests, there was a change in time of 
administration from the spring to fall as well as the change from 
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Table 26 

Analv3i3 of Variance of Kindergarten Metropolitan Readiness Test/ 
Reading Readiness NCE (National Norms^ and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df HS F £ 

Kind. 2684.20 2 1342.10 6.47 .0040 

Within 8092.88 39 207.51 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 66.80 16.59 25 

Priinary 51.13 5.17 8 

Intermediate 50.00 12.74 9 

Entire Sample 60.21 16.21 42 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t fif E 



No Chapt.l - Primary 15.68 2.679 39 .0104 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. 16.80 3.000 39 .0048 

Primary - Intermed. 1.13 .160 39 .8471 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 27 

Analysis of Variance of Grade One Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test^ 
Total Reading NCE Score (National Norms) and Chapter 1 
Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df MS 



Grade 1 4963.82 2 2481.91 18.99 

Within 5359.34 41 130.72 



.0002 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



69.54 
50.88 
46.00 
60.80 



13.91 
5.19 
6.11 

15.49 



26 
8 
10 
44 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 2 



No Chapt.l - Primary 18*66 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 23.54 
Primary - Intermed* 4*88 



4.038 
5.533 
.899 



41 
41 
41 



.0004 
.0003 
♦ 3774 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 28 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Two Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test^ 
Total Reading NCE Score (National Norma) and Chapter 1 
Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



Grade 2 
Within 



5294-38 
6896.87 



2 
45 



2647.19 
153.26 



17.27 



.0003 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SP 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



65.38 
51.75 
40.36 
57.38 



13.77 
6.86 
11.20 
16.11 



29 
8 
11 
48 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 13.63 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 25.02 
Primary ~ Intermed. 11.39 



2.757 
5.706 
1.979 



45 

45 
45 



.0082 
.0002 
.0510 



Note . t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 29 

Anal:y:3i3 of Variance of Grade Three Iowa Testa of Basic Skills ^ 
Reading NCE Score _LIowa Norma) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



ss 



df 



MS 



Grade 3 
Within 



5652.01 
13400.66 



2 
49 



2826.00 
273.48 



10.33 



.0003 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviationa 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



51.42 
40.63 
25.55 
44.29 



18.75 
10,89 
11.48 
19.33 



33 
8 
11 
52 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Mean s 
Difference t 



df 



No Chapt.l - Primary 10.80 
No Chapt^l - Intermed. 25.88 
Primary - Intermed. 15.08 



1.657 
4.495 
1.962 



49 
49 
49 



.1001 
.0001 
.0524 



Note . t baaed on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 30 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Four Iowa Teats of Basic Skills/ 
Reading NCE Score (Iowa Norms) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



Grade 4 
Within 



8416.31 
11693.73 



2 
48 



4208.15 
243.62 



17.27 



• 0002 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



53.66 
34.88 
23.18 
44.14 



18.28 
8.74 
8.94 

20.05 



32 
8 
11 
51 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df p 



No Chapt.l - Primary 18.78 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 30.47 
Primary - Intermed. 11.69 



3.044 
5.586 
1.612 



48 
48 

48 



.0040 
.0002 
.1096 



Note , t based on pooled variance estimates. 



ERLC 
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Table 31 

Analysig of Variance of Grade Five Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
Reading NCE Score (Iowa Norms) and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS 



df 



MS 



Grade 5 
Within 



6392,70 
15567-89 



2 
48 



3196,35 
324,33 



9,56 



.0004 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



53,22 
43,63 
25,36 
45,71 



21,00 
9,35 
11,32 
20,96 



32 
8 
11 
51 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 
Difference t 



df 2 



No Chapt,l - Primary 9,59 
No Chapt,l - Intermed, 27,86 
Primary - Intermed. 18,26 



1,348 
4,425 
2*182 



48 
48 
48 



.1809 
,0001 
.0320 



Note , t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Summary of t-Test Comparisong of Reading Test NCE Scores and 



Table 32 

Summary of t-Test Comparis 
Participation in Chapter 1 



Compared Grade of Testing 

K 1 2 3 4 5 

No Chapt.l vs. Primary ** ** ** — ** 

No Chapt.l vs. Intermed. ** ** ** ** ** 

Primary vs. Intermed. — — — — * 



*2< .05 **p< .01 



Table of Means of Reading Tests NCEs 

Grade of Reading Test Category of Chapter 1 Participation 

No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 

Kindergarten 66.80 51 . 13 50 . 00 

Grade 1 69.54 50.88 46.00 

Grade 2 65.38 51.75 40.36 

Grade 3 51.42 40.63 25.55 

Grade 4 53.66 34.88 23.18 

Grade 5 53.22 43.63 25.36 



Note . National norms used at grades Kindergarten, one, and two. 
Iowa norms used at grades three, four, and five. 
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national norms to Iowa norms* Because of these changes, the lines 
on Graph 10 were not continued between grade two and three* 

As shown in these data, students in the primary group began 
with average NCE scores in Kindergarten and maintained this level 
of achievement in grades one and two* During grade three, when 
members of this group did not receive Chapter 1 service, there was 
a marked decline of 5*7 NCE units between the grade three and four 
test administrations* However, this loss was more than overcome 
between the fourth and fifth grade testing by an NCE gain of 
8*7 NCE units* Using the t-test, it was found that by fifth grade 
the achievement gap between the no Chapter 1 and primary groups 
was statistically closed* 

The intermediate group, however, tested average in 
Kindergarten but declined steadily during grades one, two, and 
three; a decline which did not level out until the grade four and 
five testing* As found using t-tests, although the inteirmediate 
group scored consistently lower than the primary group, the scores 
between the two Chapter 1 groups were not significantly different 
until the fifth grade testing when the primary group svrged to 
"close the gap" with the no Chapter 1 students, leaving the 
intermediate group behind* 

Using the statistical tests of correlation, analysis of 
variance, and t-tests, it was found that reading achievement as 
measured by scores on standardized tests was significantly related 
to participation in Chapter 1 and that students who received 
Chapter 1 service in the primary grades were able to "close the 
gap" by the time they were administered the fifth grade tests* 
The students served by Chapter 1 in the intermediate grades were 
unable to accomplish that goal* 



Graph 10 

Graph of Standardized Reading Achievement Tests Normal Curve 



Eoruivalent Scores on the Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 
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Reading Achievement Test Results , 

Mean NCE Scores by Chapter 1 Group | 

1 QQ I 




Grade 



*- No Chapter 1 — +— Primary Intermediate 



ERLC 
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Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by reading group placement . At Briggs, students in 
grade one were divided into three reading instruction groups 
(high, average, low) within each homeroom. However, in grades two 
through four, students were divided into seven reading groups 
within the entire grade level. One measure of success in the 
regular reading program would be placement in an average or above 
average reading group. In this study, placement in groups one^ 
twO;- three, or four was defined as "average or above," while 
placement in groups five, six, or seven was defined as "below 
average." Because the end of year testing and group placement 
data were routinely recorded in student cumulative files, it was 
possible to excimine these data for any possible evidence of 
Chapter 1 sustaining effects. 

Correlation coefficients were computed for reading group 
placement and selected demographic variables and reported in 
Table 33. It was found that there was a significantly high 
correlation between reading group placements as students moved 
from grade to grade. Chapter 1 participation, sex (boys), and low 
socioeconomic status were also significantly correlated with lower 
reading group placement. Only age and family status were not 
correlated with reading group placement.. 

As reported in Table 34, analysis of variance was also used 
to examine reading group placement on the basis of Chapter 1 
participation at the end of fourth grade. Fourth grade was 
selected because (a) it was the last year for which data was 
available and (b) because it was the last grade at which students 
were grouped for reading instruction, thereby providing the best 
estimate of reading group placement as an "exit" outcome for the 
reading program. Again, students were blocked into three groups 
on the basis of Chapter 1 participation to distinguish between 



Table 33 

Intercorrelations between Chapter 1 Participation, vSelec ted 
Demographic Variablea^ and Reading Group Placement 



Variable 


Readinq Group 


Placement by 


Grade Level^ 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Grade 1 Reading Group 




.68** 


.77** 


. 68** 


Gra(?e 2 Reading Group 






.86** 


• 92** 


Grade 3 Reading Group 






— 


.82** 


Total years in Chapter 


1 .27 


.71** 


. 59** 


. 76** 


Ever in Chapter 1 


.27 


.73** 


.61** 


.70** 


Chapter 1 code^ 


.25 


.71** 


. 59** 


• 74** 


Age^ 


.05 


.07 


-.00 


.13 


Sex^ 


.26 


.31* 


.42** 


.32* 


Socioeconomic status® 


.34* 


.23 


.32* 


.30* 


Family Code^ 


.11 


.09 


.20 


.18 



^At grade one reading groups were 1 = above average, 2 = average, 
3 = below average. At grades two through four 1 and 2 = above 
average, 3 and 4 = average, and 5, 6, and 7 - below average. 
^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five) . 
^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five. 

°Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional. 



*J2< .05 **p< .01 
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Table 34 

Knalvajg of Variance of Grade Four Reading Group Placement and 
Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df MS F E 

Group 99*56 2 49*78 29*35 *0000 

Within 83.12 49 1.70 



Table of Means and Standard Deviationa 
Subgroup - Mean SD n 



No Chapter 1 2.21 1.39 33 

Primary 4.13 .99 8 

Intermediate 5.55 1.21 11 

Entire Sample 3.21 1.21 52 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df 



No Chapt.l - Primary --1.91 -1.913 49 .0007 

No Chapt.l - Intermed. -3.33 -7-351 49 ,0000 

Primary - Intermed. -1.42 -2.347 49 .0217 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. The higher the 
reading group, the lower the instructional level. 
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those who never received Chapter 1 service, those served only in 
the primary grades, and those receiving service in the 
intermediate grades. In terms of reading group placement at the 
end of fourth grade, neither the primary nor the 
intermediateChapter 1 groups were able to close the gap with the 
non-Chapter 1 students. 

In addition to analysis of variance, crosstabulations were 
performed on the basis of Chapter 1 participation and reading 
group placement at the end of grade four. Reported in Table 35 
and Graph 11, the results showed that students served by Chapter 1 
in the primary grades were placed in reading groups which were at 
or within one year of the publishers determined "average grade 
level." The students in the intermediate Chapter 1 group were all 
placed in reading groups which were at least one semester below 
this "average grade level" or had been placed in a separate 
remedial reading series. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regu lar proqrara 
a s measured by voluntary student reading . A successful reading 
program should included among its goals the statement that 
students will not only understand what they read (comprehension) 
but will show evidence of reading for enjoiotient (voluntary 
reading). One measure of voluntary reading used in this study was 
the number of bcoks a student checked-out from the library. A 
second measure of voluntary reading was participation in reading 
motivation progreims. Both measures were considered important 
indicators of regular program outcomes. 

Programs to motivate students to read outside of the school 
day have been implemented at Briggs. Beginning when the students 
in this sample were in second grade, students were offered 
extrinsic rewards for reporting the number of pages they had read. 
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Table 35 

Crogstabulation of End of Grade Four Reading Group Placement and 
Chapter 1 Participation 



Participation 
Group 



F.nd of Grade Four Reading Group Placement 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



14 5 11 11 0 1 

27% 10% 21% 2% 2% 0% 2% 



No Chapter 1 



Primary Only 


0 


0 




0% 


0% 


intermediate 


0 


0 




0% 


0% 



Chi-'Square = 40,30 



3 


1 


4 


0 


0 


6% 


2% 


8% 


0% 


0% 


0 


2 


5 


0 


4 


0% 


4% 


10% 


0% 


8% 




= 12 




p = 


• 0001 



Note . Based on comparisons within the sample, groups 1 and 2 were 
above average, groups 3 and 4 were average, and groups 5, 6 and 7 
were below average. Based on publishers recommended levels, 
groups 1 and 2 were above level, group 3 was 2 months behind, 
groups 4 was 1 semester behind, and group 5 was 2 semesters behind 
the average pace. Group 7 was a separate group which used an 
alternative reading program intended for low achieving students. 
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Graph of Reading Group Placement at the End of Grade Four on the 
Basis of Chapter 1 Participation Group 



Reading Group Placement Grade Four 

On Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 




End of Grade Four Reading Group 



] No Chapter 1 ^= Primary Intermediate 



10 J 

ERIC 
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As students reported the pages they had read, for every 300 pages 
they moved their name marker on a 30 foot long bulletin board in 
the hallway near the library and received a prize such as a pencil 
or bookmark. This program was modified when this sample group 
entered fifth grade. Instead of reporting pages read in 300 page 
units, the students were challenged to r'liport a minimum of 250 
pages each month. Rather than recording the number of 300 page 
unics reported, the librarian recorded the number of months a 
student reached the goal. 

Since its inception, the Chapter 1 teachers had supported 
this building-wide recreational reading program by offering 
extrinsic rewards in the form of pizza lunches or ice cream cones 
during six week long motivational campaigns each fall and spring. 
In addition to daily encouragement to read at home and to assist 
students in reporting pages read. Chapter 1 teachers encouraged 
students to use books kept in the Chapter 1 area which featured 
"high interest, low vocabulary" texts. 

In this study four measures of participation in recreational 
reading were made: (a) number of 300 page units of reading 
reported during fourth grade, (b) number of books checked out 
during fourth grade, (c) number of months during the fall of fifth 
grade when the student reported reading 250 pages or more, and (d) 
number of library books the student checked out during the fall of 
fifth grade. All of these measures were based on data routinely 
kept by the librarian and none were taken specifically for this 
study. 

Correlation coefficients were calculated for these four 
recreational reading variables and reported in Table 36 where it 
was evident that library circulation at grades four and five were 
positively correlated with each other. However, neither was 
significantly correlated with measures of reported reading. 
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Inversely parallel, reported reading at grades four and five were 
significantly correlated but not with library circulation. 

Increased participation in Chapter 1 tended to correlate 
negatively with measures of voluntary reading. In analyzing 
demographic variables, it was found that older students, boys, and 
students from low socioeconomic status families appeared to have 
lower rates of participation in voluntary reading that did their 
counterparts. Unexpectedly, it appeared that students from non- 
traditional families reported higher rates of voluntary reading on 
each measure except grade five reported reading. 

An analysis of variance of Chapter 1 participation and these 
variables failed to identify any significant differences on the 
basis of Chapter 1 participation and therefore was not detailed in 
this report. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by student attitudes towards reading . Because a 
positive attitude towards reading was a desired outcome of the 
reading program in general and Chapter 1 in particular, it was 
appropriate to examine the Chapter 1 impact upon this variable. 
McKenna and Kear (1990) developed an instrument to measure student 
attitudes towards reading which was administered to all students 
at Briggs school in September of 1990 as part of a separate study. 
This attitude survey provided t/;o measures: attitude toward 
recreational reading and attitude toward academic reading. 

Correlation coefficients, which were calculated for these 
measures of attitude toward reading and selected demographic 
variables, were reported in Table 37. It was noted that many of 
the demographic variables were negatively correlated with attitude 
towards recreational reading, but that this was statistically 
significant only on the variable of sex. Thus girls had a more 
positive attitude towax.'ds recreational reading than boys. The 



Table 36 

Intercorrelations between Chapter 1 Participation, Selected 



Demographic Variables, and Student Participation in Voluntary 



Reading^ 



Variable 


Library 


Circulation 


Reported 


Reading 




Kjraue ** 




^raue ** 


Grade d 


vjrracie ** Ijxxj* v^xxrcuxauxon 




A 1 * * 


9 1 


• U*s 


vjrraue d lixo* oxrcuxauj.on 










tjrraue 4 rcepor^eu Keauxng 








A 1 * * 
• D X 


Grade 5 Reported Reading 










Total years in Chapter 1 


-.15 


-.10 


-.10 


-.26 


Ever in Chapter 1 


-•03 


.10 


-.09 


-.33** 


Chapter 1 code'^ 


• 07 


.07 


-.13 


-•29 




• 15 


-.04 


-.13 


-.12 


Sex^ 


-.23 


-.17 


-.44** 


-.21 


Socioeconomic status^ 


-.12 


.10 


-.11 


-.19 


Family Code*^ 


• 18 


.11 


.11 


-.03 



Participation in voluntary reading programs using data routinely 
gathered by the librarian. 

^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five). 
'^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five. 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male* 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional. 

*2< .05 **2< .01 
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Table 37 

Intercorrelationa between Chapter 1 Participation, Selected 
Demographic Variables, and Student Attitudes Towards Reading^ 



Variable Attitude Towards Reading 

Recreat ional Academic 



Recreational 




.67* 


Academic 






Total years in Chapter 1 


-.18 


-.08 


Ever in Chapter 1 


-.19 


.10 


Chapter 1 code^ 


-.22 


.09 


Age*^ 


-.14 


.04 


Sex^ 


-.33* 


-.25 


Socioeconomic status^ 


-.18 


.06 


Fctmily Code^ 


.23 


.28* 



^Attitude towards reading measured using instrument developed by 
McKenna and Kear (1990). 

*^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five). 
^Age was the ntamber of months at the time the ITBS was 
adrninistered in grade five. 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional. 



*E< .05 **E< ♦Ol 
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exception to the pattern of negative correlations was on the basis 
of family status where students from non-traditional families had 
more positive attitudes towards reading than did students from 
traditional fai.dlies. The positive correlation with family status 
was significant on the measure of attitude toward academic 
reading. 

An analysis of variance was computed for each of the 
measures of reading attitude. The results showed there were no 
significant differences between the means of either measure of 
attitude toward reading on the basis of the degree of 
participation in Chapter 1 and therefore were not detailed in this 
report . 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by grade point averages in social studies and science * 
Success in the regular academic program of the school is another 
desirable outcome of participation in Chapter 1. In this 
studyreport card grades in social studies and science were used as 
indicators of success in the regular program. These content areas 
were selected because (a) there was no grouping for instruction on 
the basis of ability or achievement and (b) all students within 
the class were graded on the same criteria. Because report card 
grades using the traditional A - F scale were used only in grades 
three and four, the social studies and science grades at these two 
levels were exaunined for evidence of Chapter 1 effects. 

First, correlation coefficients between social studies and 
science grade point averages and Chapter 1 participation and 
various demographic variables were computed. As reported in 
Table 38, the results clearly indicated that the more a student 
participated in Chapter 1, the more likely the student would have 
a lower grade point average in social studies and science classes 
in both grades three and four. 
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Beyond Chapter 1 participation, it was also clear that 
students who came from low socioeconomic homes also experienced 
less success in these regular program courses. In grade three the 
negative correlations were statistically significant while in 
grade four only the science GPA failed to reach statistical 
significance. Correlations between GPA and age and family status 
failed to reveal any patterns. Although not significant on any 
measure of GPA, sex consistently had negative correlations which 
indicated that boys tended to have lower grades than girls. 

second, analysis of variance was performed to see if there 
were evidence to show that participation in Chapter 1 in the 
primary grades only would be reflected in grade point averages for 
grade three and four social studies and science courses. The 
analysis of variance data reported in Tables 39 - 42 was 
sununarized in Table 43 and illustrated in Graph 12. Although 
there was a significant difference between those who never 
received Chapter 1 service and those who received it only in the 
primary grades on the grade three grade point averages for social 
studies and science, by fourth grade this group had ■■closed the 
gap" in both subject areas. 

The students who continued to receive Chapter 1 service in 
the intermediate grades failed to "close the gap" and were 
significantly different from the non-Chapter 1 students at the on 

all four measures. 

Because success in the regular program was defined as a 
grade point average of 2.0 or higher in social studies and science 
at grades three and four, it was important to note that all three 
groups were termed successful on all four measures with the 
exception of the intermediate group which only reached a GPA of 
1*70 in fourth grade science ♦ 
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Table 38 

Intercorrelations between Chapter 1 Participation/ Selected 
Demographic Variables, and Grade Point Averages in Social Studies 
and Science at Grades Three and Four 



Variable Grade Point Average^ 





Grade 


Three 


Grade 


Four 




SS 


SCI 


SS 


SCI 


Grade 3 Social Studies 


— 


.64** 


.59** 


.62** 


Grade 3 Science 




— 


.57** 


.54** 


Grade 4 Social Studies 






— 


^ 79* * 


Grade 4 Science 










Total years in Chapter 1 


-.43** 


-.50** 


-,46** 


-.41** 


Ever in Chapter 1 


-.51** 


-. 60** 


-.46** 


-.45** 


Chapter 1 code*^ 


-.48** 


-.59** 


-.52** 


-. 52** 


Age^ 


-•.07 


.13 


-.06 


-.08 


Sex^ 


-.16 


-.02 


-.19 


-.20 


Socioeconomic status® 


-.37** 


-.27* 


-.29* 


-.16 


Family Code^ 


.05 


-.07 


.05 


-.01 



Grade poiat average based on traditional letter grades of A - F 
which were computed on a four point scale. 
^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated^ 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intennediate grades (three, four, or five). 
^Age was the number of months at the time the I TBS was 
administered in grade five. 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male. 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 == participated in free/reduced price lunch program. 

^Fem\ily code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = noxi-traditional . 

*p< .05 **p< .01 
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Table 39 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Three Social Studies Grade Point 
Average and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS 




MS 2 




2 




Group 4.69 


2 


2.35 8.42 




.0010 




Within 13.38 


48 


.28 








Table of 


Means 


and standard Deviations 






Subgroup 




Mean SD 






n 


No Chapter 1 




3.15 


.57 




33 


Primary 




2.53 


.29 




7 


Intermediate 




2.50 


.49 




11 


Entire Sample 




2.92 


.60 




51 




Comparison of Means 








Subgroups Compared 


Difference t 








No Chapt.l - Primary 




62 2.808 




48 


.0071 


No Chapt.l - Intermed. 




65 3.512 




48 


.0013 


Primary - Intermed. 




03 .112 




48 


.8765 



Note . t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 40 

Analvaia of Variance of Grade Three Science Grade Point Average 



and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df MS F 



Group 15.44 2 7.72 13.74 .0008 

Within 26.97 48 .56 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD n 



No Chapter 1 


3.23 




.76 




33 


Primary 


2.21 




.76 




7 


Intermediate 


2.00 




.71 




11 


Entire Sample 


2.82 




.92 




51 




Comparison of 


Means 








Subgroups Compared 


Difference 


t 




df 


R 


No chapt.l - Prifiiary 


X.Ol 


3.247 




48 


.0024 


No chapt.l - Intermed. 


1.23 


4.702 




48 


.0001 


Primary - Intermed. 


.21 


.591 




48 


.5640 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 41 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Four Social Studies Grade Point 
Average and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS 


M MS 






2 




Group 9.32 


2 4. 66 


9.02 




.0007 




Within 24.80 


48 .52 










— — ^ 

Table of 


Means and Standard 


Deviations 






Subgroup 


Mean 


SD 








No Chapter 1 


3.21 




.76 




33 


Primary 


2.86 




,66 




7 


Intermediate 


2.15 




.61 




11 


Entire Sample 


2.93 




.83 




51 




Comparison of Means 








Subgroups Compared 


Difference 


t 






2 


No Chapt.l - Primary 


• 35 


1.166 




48 


.2477 


No Chapt.l - Intermed. 


1.06 


4.238 




48 


.0002 


Primary - Intermed. 


.71 


2.048 




48 


,0434 



Note, t baaed on pooled variance estimates. 
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Tab.le 42 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Four SciGnce Grade Point Average jar>4 
Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



P 



Group 
Within 



3*62 
22,83 



2 
48 



4,31 
.48 



9,07 



.0007 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



n 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



2,72 
2,40 
1,70 
2,45 



• 74 

• 46 
.62 
.79 



33 
7 
11 
51 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df p 



No Chapt.l - Primary .32 
No Chapt.l - Interraed. 1.02 
Primary - Intermed.- .70 



1.109 48 .2724 

4.252 48 .0002 

2.108 48 .0379 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 43 

S ummary of t-Teat Compariaong of Social Studies and Sc ience Grade 
Point Averages at Grades Three and Four and Parti cipation in 
Chapter 1 



Subgroups 
Compared 



Grade Point Averaq_e 



Grade Three 



Grade Four 



SS 



SCI 



SS 



SCI 



No Chapt. 1 vs. Primary 
No Chapt. 1 vs. Intermed. 
Primary vs. Intermed. 



*p< .05 **p< .01 



Table of Means of Social Studies and Science GPAs 
Grade and Subject 



Category of Chapter 1 Participation 
No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 



Grade 3 Social Studies 
Grade 3 Science 

Grade 4 Social Studies 
Grade 4 Science 



3.15 
3.23 

3.21 
2.72 



2.53 
2.21 

2.86 
2.40 



2.50 
2.00 

2.15 
1.70 



Note . All groups achieved at a successful level (GPA average of 
2.0 or higher) on all measures except the intermediate group which 
had an average GPA of 1.7 in science at fourth grade. 



1 /J 1 
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Graph 12 

Graph of Social Studies and Science Mean Grade Point Averages on 
the Basis of Chapter 1 Participation Group 



^Social studies and Science GPA 

I On Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 





4,0-- 




3.5- 




3.o] 


< 


2.5j 


Q- 




2.o\ 


c 




m 




CD 


1 




1.5- 




1.0^ 




0.5- 




0.0- 




G3SS G4SS G3Sci G4Sci 

Grade 3 and 4 Social Studies & Science 



No Chapter 1 — • — Primary 



intermediate 
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Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by teacher judgments of work habits and attitudes ♦ 
In this section the question of Chapter 1 effects upon teacher 
.judgments of work habits and attitudes was examined ♦ At each 
level, teachers evaluated students on the basis of work habits and 
attitudes and recorded these judgments on report cards (see 
appendix) • Although each grade used a different marking scale for 
reporting these judgments, it was possible to construct a 
mathematical index appropriate for each level* At first grade, 
"satisfactory" was assigned a value of 3, "improving" vas assigned 
a value of 2, and "needs improvement" was assigned a value of 1. 
At second grade, "satisfactory" was assigned a value of 1 and 
"needs improvement" was assigned a value of 0* At grades three 
and four, "satisfactory" was assigned a value of 2, "needs 
improvement" was assigned a value of 1, and "unsatisfactory" was 
assigned a value of 0. Therefore, at eacn grade level the higher 
the index, the higher the teacher rating of the student's 
behavior . 

Correlation coefficients were calculated for the measures of 
work habits and attitudes and various demographic variables • As 
reported in Table 44, there were negative correlations between 
participation in chapter 1 and teacher judgments of work habits 
and attitudes which were significant at grades three and four* 
Thus, the more a student received Chapter 1 service, the lower the 
teacher rating, especially in the inteirmediate grades. This trend 
was also evident for students from low socioeconomic homes whose 
teachers also tended to rate their behavior lower at all grade 
levels although significant only at grades two and four. 

Analysis of variance was conducted to determine if there 
were sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation manifest in the 
teacher judgments of work habits and attitudes. At grades one 
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Table 44 

Intercorrelat ions between Chapter 1 Participation, Selected 
Demographic Variables, and Teacher Judgments of Work Habits and 
Attitudes 



Variable 


Work 
1 


Habits /Attitudes bv 
2 3 


lie ve i. 
4 


Grade 1 Work Habits/Attitudes 




• 41** 


• 35* 


1 


Grade 2 Work Habits/Attitudes 




— 


• 68** 




Grade 3 Work Habits/Attitudes 








c o ^ ^ 

» bo* * 


Grade 4 Work Habits/Attitudes 










Total years in Chapter 1 


• 00 


-•12 


-•47** 


-•35** 


Ever in Chapter 1 


• 05 


-•18 


-•24 


-•30* 


Chapter 1 code^ 


• 04 


-•19 


-•34* 


-•40** 


Age^ 


• 19 


-•07 


-•11 


-•10 


Sex^ 


• 20 


-•04 


-•19 


-•24 


Socioeconomic status^ 


• 22 


-•39** 


-•27 


-•34* 


Fcimily Code^ 


• 06 


-•06 


-•09 


-•19 


^Work habits and attitudes index 


was different at 


different 


grade 



levels • 

'^Chapter 1 code was defined as 0 = never participated, 

1 = participated in primary grades (one or two) only, and 

2 = participated in intermediate grades (three, four, or five)^ 
^Age was the number of months at the time the ITBS was 
administered in grade five^ 

^Sex was defined as 0 = female and 1 = male^ 

^Socioeconomic status was defined as 0 = full pay lunch and 

1 = participated in free/reduced price lunch program^ 

^Family code was defined as 0 = traditional, both parents present 

and 1 = non-traditional • 

*£< •OS **2< -01 
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and two there were no differences between the group which had 
never received Chapter 1 service, the primary group which received 
Chapter 1 service in grades one and two only, and the intermediate 
group which received Chapter 1 service in grades three, four, or 
five. However, at grades three and four the average work habits 
and attitudes index for the intermediate group was significantly 
lower than the averages of the other two groups- The results of 
the analysis of variance tests were reported in Tables 45 - 48 and 
summarized in Table 49 and illustrated in Graph 13* 

Other Observations Based on the Results of this Study 

Boys tended to be older than girls in this sample. The 
correlation between age and sex was .42 (p.< .01). 

Family status and socioeconomic status were closely linked 
as evidenced by a correlation of .35 (2-< -01). It was noteworthy 
that the variable of family status was significantly correlated 
with no other variable in the study except attitude towards 
academic reading in which the correlation of .28 was significant 

.05). In other words, students from non-traditional families 
were more likely to participate in the free/reduced lunch program 
and were more likely to have a more positive attitude towards 
academic reading than their peers from traditional families. 
However, membership in a non-traditional family was not related to 
achievement or other measures of school outcomes examined in this 
study. 

There was no correlation between library circulation and 
participation in reading motivation programs. However, there was 
a significant correlation between sex and participation in the 
reading motivation program with girls reporting more voluntary 
reading than boys. Girls also had a significantly more positive 
attitude towards recreational reading than did boys. 



Table 45 

Analysis of Variance of Grade One Index of Work Habits and 



Attitudes and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df MS E E 

Group 5.56 2 2.78 ,04 ,9458 

Within 2561-60 41 62,48 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 



Subgroup Mean SD n 



No Chapter 1 114.0 8.80 26 

Primary 114.8 7.76 8 

Intermediate 114.7 4.76 10 

Entire Sample 114.3 7.73 44 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t df p 



No Chapt.l - Primary -.75 
No Chapt.l - Intermed, -.68 
Primary - Intermed. .05 



-.235 41 .80 

-•238 41 .76 

•013 41 ^93 



Note. t based on pooled variance estimates • 



Table 46 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Two Index of Work Hab its and 
Attitudes and Chapter 1 Participation 
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Effect 



SS 



df 



MS 



Group 
Within 



117.84 
3068.65 



2 
46 



58.92 
66.71 



.88 



.4232 



Subgroup 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Entire Sample 



30.03 
28.25 
26.27 
28.90 



7.92 
6.88 
9.59 
8.15 



30 
8 
11 
49 



Subgroups Compared 



Comparison of Means 



No Chapt.l - Primary 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 
Primary - Intermed. 



Difference 


t 




2 


1.78 


• 549 


46 


.5923 


3.76 


1.306 


46 


.1951 


1.98 


.521 


46 


.6109 



Note . t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 47 

Analysis of Variance of Grade Three Index of Work Habits and 
Attitudes and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df MS E E 

Group 379.40 2 189*70 4.76 .0127 

Within 1951.12 49 39.82 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 



Subgroup Mean SD n 



No Chapter 1 37.33 4.61 33 

Primary 38.13 3.56 8 

Intermediate 30.91 10.87 11 

Entire Sample 36.10 6.76 52 



Comparison of Means 
Subgroups Compared Difference t d£ £ 



No Chapt.l - Primary -.79 
No Chapt.l - Intermed. 6.42 
Primary - Intermed. 7.22 



-.318 49 .7467 

2.924 49 .0053 

2.461 49 .0165 



Note, t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 48 

Analygjg of Var iance of Grade Four Index of Work Habits and 
Attitudes and Chapter 1 Participation 



Effect SS df MS F p 

Group 1010.32 2 505.16 5.59 .0067 

Within 4337.01 48 90.35 



Table of Means and Standard Deviations 
Subgroup Mean SD 



No Chapter 1 32.06 10.06 32 

Primary 31.75 5.80 8 

Intermediate 21.18 9.82 11 

Entire Sample 29.67 10.34 51 





Comparison of 


Means 






Subgroups Compared 


Difference 


t 


df 




No Chapt.l - Primary 


.32 


.083 


48 


.8936 


No Chapt.l - Interraed. 


10.88 


3.275 


48 


.0023 


Primary - Intermed. 


10.57 


2,393 


48 


,0195 



Note, t based on pooled variance estimates. 
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Table 49 

Summary of t-Teat Comparisong of Teacher Judgments of Work Habits 
and Attitudes and Participation in Chapter 1 



Subgroups Work Habits and Attitudes by Grade 

Compared 12 3 4 



No Chapt, 1 vs, Primary- 
No Chapt, 1 vs, Intermed, — — ** ** 
Primary vs« Intermed* — — * * 

*2< .05 ,01 



Table of Means of Work Habits and Attitudes Index 

Grade Category of Chapter 1 Participation 

No Chapter 1 Primary Intermediate 



Grade 1 114,00 114,80 114,70 

Grade 2 30,30 28,25 26,27 

Grade 3 37,33 38,13 30,91 

Grade 4 32,06 31,75 21,18 



Note, A different index of work habits and attitudes was used at 
different grades. Only grades three and four uae the same index. 
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Graph 13 

Graph of Work Habits and Attitudes Index at Grades Tvo> Three, and 
Four on the Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 



c 
2 



Work Habits and Attitudes Index 

On Basis of Chapter 1 Participation 




Grade 



No Chapter 1 



Primary 



Intermediate 
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Summary 

The results of this study were divided into two sections* 
First, there was a focus upon the results which described the 
students who received Chapter 1 services followed by an emphasis 
on measures related to the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation. This summary follows the order of the research 
questions posed in earlier chapters. Major findings are 
summarized below: 

Question Number 1 ; What is the pattern of participation in the 
Chapter 1 program on a longitudinal basis from grade-to-grade? 

The pattern of participation in the Chapter 1 program on a 

longitudinal basis from grade-to-grade revealed that service to 

Chapter 1 students was continuous rather than interrupted. Once 

placed in Chapter 1, students remained in the program until 

staffed or promoted out. Once out of the program, none 

subsequently returned. Further, it was found that participation 

was highest in the primary grades with fewer students receiving 

service in the intermediate grades. 

Question Number 2 z How do sex, socioeconomic status, or family 
status affect participation in the Chapter 1 program? 

Participation in Chapter 1 was not significantly related to 

the demographic variables of sex, age, socioeconomic status, or 

family status. However, there were indications that boys and 

students from low socioeconomic families and/or non~traditional 

families were more likely to participate in Chapter 1 than their 

counterparts . 

Question Number 3: How do sex, socioeconomic status, or family 
status affect participation in the Chapter 1 program when students 
are blocked into groups on the basis of (a) participation only in 
the primary grades or (b) participation in the intermediate 
grades? 

Even when blocked into groups on the basis of participation 
in the Chapter 1 program (no Chapter 1, primary only, and 
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intermediate groups), it was found that neither sex, socioeconomic 
status, nor family status were significantly related to receipt of 
Chapter 1 service. Although, as noted above, boys and students 
from low socioeconomic families and/or non-traditional families 
were more likely to have received Chapter 1 service, especially in 
the intermediate group, these results were not statistically 
significant. 

Question Number 4 ; How do sex, socioeconomic status, or family 
status affect total years of participation in the Chapter 1 
program when students are blocked into groups on the basis of (a) 
participation only in the primary grades or (b) participation in 
the intermediate grades? 

Total years of participation in the Chapter 1 program was 

not significantly related to sex, socioeconomic status, or family 

status, even when students were blocked into groups on the basis 

of their participation in Chapter 1. 

Question Number 5 ; What are the relationships between 
eligibility for participation in the Chapter 1 program and sex, 
socioeconomic status, and family status? 

Eligibility for Chapter 1 service, based on scores from 

standardized reading tests, revealed that boys and students from 

low socioeconomic and/or non-traditional families were more likely 

to be eligible for service than their counterparts. However, none 

of these factors were significantly related to eligibility. 

Question Number 6; What is the pattern of participation in the 
Chapter 1 program on the basis of eligibility for service from 
grade-to-grade? 

The majority of students who were eligible for participation 

in Chapter 1 on the basis of standardized tests were actually 

served at the primary grades and in grade three, however in grades 

four and five relatively few of the eligible students 

participated. In addition, it was found that some students who 

were not eligible nevertheless received Chapter 1 service, 

especially in the primary grades. 
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Question Number 7; To what extent is mobility a factor in 
participation in the Chapter 1 program? 

Within the context of this study, mobility was not a factor 

in participation in the Chapter 1 program because only students 

enrolled at Briggs in grades three, four, and five were included 

in the sample. Further, it was found that the majority of 

students in the sample (85 percent) had been enrolled continuously 

since first grade. (Beyond these limitations of this study, 

however, it was observed that incoming transfer students who were 

in need of Chapter 1 service received service.) 

Q uestion Number 8; What is the relationship between 
participation in the Chapter 1 program and intelligence as 
measured by standardized IQ tests? 

IQ, as measured by the Cognitive Abilities Tests, was 

related to Chapter 1 participation in that students with lower IQ 

scores were more likely to receive more Chapter 1 service. That 

there was no significant difference between the no Chapter 1 group 

and the primary group on measures of IQ stood in sharp contrast to 

the consistently significant lower IQ scores of the intermediate 

group when compared with the other two groups. 

Question Number 9; What is the relationship between 
participation in the Chapter 1 program ana receipt of special 
education services? 

There was no evidence for a significant relationship between 
Chapter 1 participation and subsequent placement in special 
education programs. 

In addition to the questions relating to participation in 
Chapter 1, there was a focus upon the relationship between 
Chapter 1 participation and various outcome measures of success in 
the regular program. By concentrating on the group of students 
who received Chapter 1 services in grades one and two only (the 
primary group), it was possible to estimate the sustaining effects 
of Chapter 1 participation at that level by comparing their 
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performance with that of students who had never received Chapter 1 
service. Further^ it was possible to compare those two groups 
with the group of students who received Chapter 1 service in the 
intermediate grades. Results of these comparisons are listed 
below: 

Question Number 10; what are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation in the primary grades on the outcome measure of 
attendance in grades Kindergarten through four? 

There was no difference between the three Chapter 1 groups 

on the outcome measure of attendance in grades Kindergarten 

through four. 

Question Number lit What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation in the primary grades on the outcome measure of 
reading proficiency using standardized reading test scores in 
grades three, four, and five? 

Using ITBS reading grade equivalent scores, it was found 

that there was no significant difference between the no Chapter 1 

group and the primary group on the grade three and five testings, 

as would be expected if the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 

participation "closed the gap." However, the intermediate group 

was significantly different from the other two groups on all 

administrations of these tests and thus there was no evidence for 

a "closing of the gap" for that group. Further, it was noted that 

the grade equivalent gains between the grade three and grade five 

testings were almost identical for the no chapter 1 and primary 

groups . 

Using NCE scores on reading tests administered at grades 
Kindergarten through five, it was found that the primary group 
scored significantly lower than the no Chapter 1 group during the 
primary grades when these students received Chapter 1 services. 
In the intermediate grades, however, the primary group showed 
evidence of sustaining effects at grades three and five in that 
there was no significant difference between their mean NCE score 
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and that of the no Chapter 1 group. In contrast, the intermediate 
Chapter 1 group was significantly different from the no Chapter 1 
group on all test administrations. It was also noted that, using 
NCEs, the primary and intermediate groups were not statistically 
different on all testings except at grade five. 

Question Number 12 t What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation in the primary grades on the outcome measure of 
reading proficiency as based on placement in regular education 
reading groups? 

Reading group placement, another outcome measure of reading 

proficiency, showed that students in the Chapter 1 primary group 

were placed in reading groups at lower instructional levels than 

students in the no Chapter 1 group. Only no Chapter 1 group 

members were assigned to the above average groups (one and two). 

Primary only Chapter 1 participants were placed in groups three, 

four and five which ranged from average to below average within 

the context of the students in the sample. Intermediate Chapter 1 

students were assigned to groups four and five (average and below 

average) as well as group seven which was below average and used 

instructional materials different from the regular reading 

program. 

In contrast tc the above, which used comparisons with other 
students in the fourth grade to determine average, use of the 
reading program publisher's grade equivalencies to determine 
average, revealed that the primary group students were at grade 
level or only slightly below. 

Question Number 13: What is the relationship between Chapter 1 
participation and the outcome measure of voluntary reading as 
based on participation in a recreational reading motivation 
program and library book circulation? 

There was no evidence that participation in Chapter 1 was 

significantly related to measures of voluntary reading such as 
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library circulation or participation in a reading motivation 
program* 

Question Number 14; What is the relationship between Chapter 1 
participation and the outcome measure of attitude towards reading? 

As above, there was no evidence that participation in 

Chapter 1 was significantly related to measures of attitudes 

toward reading whether acaiJ^mic or recreational reading. 

Question Number 15; What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation in the primary grades on success in the regular 
program as measured on the outcome of grade point average in 
social studies and science at grades three and four? 

Another measure of success in the regular program, grades in 

science and social studies revealed that although the primary 

group had lower GPAs in social studies and science in grades three 

and four than the no Chapter 1 group, these differences were 

significant only at grade three. Thus by grade four, it appeared 

the primary group had closed the gap on this variable. On the 

other hand, the intermediate group not only showed a gap on this 

measure, the gap bee me greater between grade three and four. 

Question Number 16; What are the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation in the primary grades on success in the regular 
program as measured on the outcome of work habits and attitudes as 
rated by teachers on student report cards? 

Teacher ratings of work habits and attitudes, as recorded on 
report cards, showed there was no difference between the no 
Chapter 1 group and the primary group during grades one through 
four. As with the primary group, there was no difference on this 
outcome measure between the no Chapter 1 group and the 
intermediate group at grades one and two. However, the 
intermediate group was statistically different from the other two 
groups on this variable at grades three and four. 

Table 50 provided a "summary of summaries" of the t-test 
comparisons of the outcome measures examined and reported above in 
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this study. Dashes meant "no difference" or "no gap" between the 
groups compared on that variable while asterisks meant 
"significant difference" or "gap" between the groups on the 
respective variables. It was clearly evident that a pattern of no 
significant difference existed between the no Chapter 1 group and 
the primary group on most measures. On the other hand, the 
intermediate group was significantly different from the no 
Chapter 1 group on most of the variables studied. 
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Table 50 

Summary of t-Test Comparisong of Chapter 1 Participation Groups on 
Selected Measures 



Measure 



No Chapter 1 
Vg« Primary 



No Chapter 1 
V3, Inter, 



Primary 
V3, Inter, 



Grade 3 Vorbal IQ 
Grade 3 Quant. IQ 
Grade 3 Non-V. IQ 



Grade 5 Verbal IQ 
Grade 5 Quant. IQ 
Grade 5 Non~V. IQ 



Attendance 



Grade 3 ITBS Read. GE 
Grade 4 ITBS Read. GE 
Grade 5 ITBS Read. GE 



Kind. 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Read. NCE 

1 Read. NCE 

2 Read. NCE 

3 Read. NCE 

4 Read. NCE 

5 Read. NCE 



** 



Grade 4 Read. Group ** 

Voluntary Reading 
Grade 4 Lib. Circ. 

Grade 5 Lib. Circ. — 

Grade 4 Reported Read — 

Grade 5 Reported Read — 

Attitude Towards Reading 

Recreational Read. — 

Academic Reading — 



Grade Point Averages 
Grade 3 Social Stud. 
Grade 4 Social Stud 
Grade 3 Science 
Grade 4 Science 



Work Habits & Attitudes 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 



»f£< .05 



•Ol 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This study was undertaken (a) to evaluate the sustaining 
effects of Chapter 1 participation on students at Briggs 
Elementary School and (b) as a pilot study for the establishment 
of a district-wide evaluation of the Chapter 1 program. This 
chapter will begin with a three part discussion of the results of 
the study in terms of the demographic characteristics of Chapter 1 
participants, in terms of the evidence for sustaining effects of 
Chapter 1 participation, and in terms of the lessons learned from 
this study which would be applicable to a district-wide evaluation 
system. This will be followed by a summary of the conclusions of 
the study and recommendations for further research and program 
improvement • 

Results Which Describe the Characteristics of Students Receiving 
Chapter 1 Service 

Patterns of participation in Chapter 1 . A pattern of 
participation in Chapter 1 during alternating years as reported by 
Kirshstein (1987), Bellew (1987), and Carter (1984) was not 
evident in this study. Once students had been staffed or promoted 
out of Chapter 1/ they did not subsequently again participate in 
the Chapter 1 program. This indication of prograim success is not 
diminished by the fact that there was a deliberate attempt to 
concentrate Chapter 1 services in the primary grades. On the 
contrary, because the members of the primary group were able to 
"close the gap" with the non-Chapter 1 students on outcome 
measures during the intermediate years, there was no need for them 
to again receive service. The members of the intermediate group. 
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however, were not able to "close the gap" and therefore continued 
to receive Chapter 1 services. 

Participation in Chapter 1 and selected demographic 
characteristics of students * Although more boys than girls 
participated in Chapter 1, the fact that statistical tests for the 
role of ser as a factor in the receipt of Chapter 1 services were 
all non-significant was a strong indication there was no bias on 
the basis of sex in selection for Chapter 1 participation. This 
was a noteworthy result* 

It was expected that socioeconomic status would be a factor 
in receipt of Chapter 1 services. This was based on the theory 
that economic disadvantagement causes students to achieve poorly 
on measures of academic achievement and therefore low 
socioeconomic students would be significantly represented on the 
Chapter 1 rosters. Such was not the case in this study. However, 
the data which linked Chapter 1 participation and socioeconomic 
status indicated that a higher percentage of low socioeconomic 
students received Chapter 1 service than did high socioeconomic 
students. The fact that this was not statistically significant 
was deemed an indication of success for the regular educational 
program. 

Based on the assumption that students who come from 
non-traditional families would show greater educational needs and 
therefore greater participation in the Chapter 1 program, the fact 
that the data did not confirm this was again seen as a positive 
reflection on the regular education program. 

Eligibility for Chapter 1 service and selected demographic 
variables. In the discussion above, demographic varicibles were 
examined in isolation as a function of actual participation in the 
Chapter 1 program. However, eligibility for Chapter 1 service was 
a separate question, and it was found that demographic variables 
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were related to eligibility. At every grade level the number of 
girls eligible for Chapter 1 service was consistently less than 
the number of girls not eligible^ Beginning with the grade three 
testing, more boys were eligible than not eligible for Chapter 1 
service. Although these results were not statistically 
significant, this pattern of lower achievement by boys was a 
source of concern. 

The role of socioeconomic status on eligibility for 
Chapter 1 service was explored and found not to be a significant 
factor in eligibility. However, it was noted that at all grade 
levels (except grade two), the majority of the low socioeconomic 
students was consistently categorized as eligible. This was in 
sharp contrast to the pattern for the group of high socioeconomic 
students in which the majority was consistently not eligible for 
Chapter 1 service. 

When family status was examined as a factor in eligibility 
for Chapter 1 service at each grade level, it was found that 
family status did not play a significant role in student 
eligibility for service. However, further examination may be 
worthwhile because at grades four and five more students from 
non-traditional families were eligible than not eligible for 
Chapter 1 service. 

To conclude this section it was appropriate to remember that 
the Chapter 1 program was intended to meet the special educational 
needs of students due to economic disadvantagement . Therefore, it 
was appropriate to examine Chapter 1 participation on the basis of 
demographic factors such as sex, socioeconomic status, and family 
status. In theory, the only demographic variable expected to be a 
significant factor in Chapter 1 participation should be 
socioeconomic status with low socioeconomic status students more 
likely to be eligible for and also to receive Chapter 1 services. 
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However, using both Chi-square tests and correlation coefficients, 
it was found that neither socioeconomic status, sex, nor family 
status were statistically significant factors in eligibility or 
participation in the Chapter 1 program. However, the data hinted 
that males and students from low socioeconomic and non-traditional 
families may have greater educational needs (based on higher rates 
of eligibility for Chapter 1 service), a trend which could be 
examined more thoroughly in future studies. 

Participation in Chapter 1 and IQ . The results of the 
administrations of the Cognitive Abilities Tests (CAT) were 
negatively correlated with the three measures of Chapter 1 
participation: total years in Chapter 1, ever in Chapter 1, and 
Chapter 1 participation group (no Chapter 1, primary, 
intermediate) . The fact that these negative correlations were, 
with one exception, all significant at the .05 level or less 
highlights the strength of this relationship. These results 
indicate that the lower a student's IQ, the more the student 
participated in Chapter 1. 

As show with correlation coefficients, the pattern of IQ 
test scores based upon Chapter 1 participation consistently 
revealed that the mean IQ for each of the groups declined with 
increasing participation in Chapter 1. The no Chapter 1 group 
always had the highest mean IQ, the primary Chapter 1 group had a 
lower mean IQ, and the intermediate Chapter 1 group had the lowest 
mean IQ. Based on the results of this study, it was evident that 
there was no significant difference between the no Chapter 1 group 
and the primary group on all IQ measures except the grade five 
quantitative subtest. If the assumption were valid that in grades 
one and two there were significant differences between these 
groups, "no difference," at grades three and five provided 
evidence for a positive effect of Chapter 1 participation on IQ 
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for the primary group. However, because there were no IQ measures 
prior to grade three, it was impossible to confirm this. Again, 
there appeared to be a need for further research on the 
relationship between Chapter 1 participation and IQ. 

Additionally, these results exhibit the existence of a 
significant difference between students who received Chapter 1 
service only in the primary grades and those who also received 
service in the intermediate grades. This suggests that students 
who receive Chapter 1 service into the intermediate grades have 
significantly lower IQs and greater educational needs which make 
them different from the rest of the students in the sample. If 
this is correct, it would not only indicate a need for different 
and more effective programming for this group of students but it 
may also be the most important practical implication of this 
study. 

At grade five the students were older and had more 
experience with multiple choice machine scorable tests. 
Therefore, it was expected that the IQ scores would increase 
between the grade three and five testings. In fact, the IQ scores 
did increase between the grade three and grade five testing for 
all groups on both the verbal and quantitative tests. However, 
the decline in IQ score on the non-verbal test for the no 
Chapter 1 and primary groups was unexpected and unexplained except 
by "regression toward the mean." Only the intermediate group 
showed an increase in IQ score on the non-verbal test between 
grades three and five. 

Age, as measured by months at the time of the fifth grade 
ITBS administration, correlated negatively at the .01 level with 
all the CAT scores except the grade five non-verbal IQ. Because 
age was a function of retention or being held out of school prior 
to Kindergarten, it may be that students with lower IQ scores were 
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more likely to have been retained or held out prior to 
Kindergarten. Because this issue was beyond the scope of this 
study, it leaves open the opportunity for further examination of 
the impact of age in relationship to retention and success on 
measures of regular program outcomes. 

Socioeconomic status was significantly correlated with the 
non-verbal IQ scores at both grades three and five. This showed 
low socioeconomic status students had lower non-verbal IQ scores 
than high socioeconomic status students* It was no surprise that 
students from low socioeconomic homes scored lower on all CAT 
tests than did their counterparts. Reasons for the consistency of 
this relationship needs to be explored further* 

Participation in Chapter 1 and placement in special 
education services . Because all statistical tests of the 
relationship between Chapter 1 service and placement in special 
education services were non-significant, it was assumed that 
Chapter 1 service had no effect upon subsequent placement in the 
Learning Disabilities or Speech/Language programs. However, the 
sample available at Briggs may have been inadequate to evaluate 
this question because only students served by the Learning 
Disabilities and Speech/Language programs remained at Briggs. 
Students eligible for other special education programs, such as 
Mental Disabilities, were assigned to another building in the 
district and were not in the sample. 

Results Relating to Chapter 1 Participation in the Primary Grades 
only as a Basis for Evaluation of The Sustaining Effects of 
Chapter 1 

The group of students who received Chapter 1 services only 
in the primary grades became the focus cf the sustaining effects 
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evaluation reported in this study because (a) this group of 
students had been staffed out at the end of grades one or two, (b) 
they received no further Chapter 1 assistance, and (c) their 
success in regular education program at grades three, four, and 
five could be compared with that of students never served by 
Chapter 1. In addition, if the reading problems of this group had 
been "remediated," then it would be expected that the primary 
group would not be significantly different from students who had 
never received Chapter 1 help when compared using standardized 
measures of achievement and regular education program 
instructional outcomes at grades three, four, and five. Viewed 
from another perspective, it was predicted that the primary group 
would manifest sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation which 
"closed the gap" between Chapter 1 participants and 
non-participants. 

Chapter 1 participation and attendance as measured by total 
days absent in grades Kindergarten through four . Because there 
were no significant relationships between attendance and any of 
the variables examined in this study, it could be concluded that 
Chapter 1 participation had no measurable impact upon attendance. 
This confirms the expected results based on district practice to 
monitor attendance of all students, not just those in Chapter 1, 
and to actively intervene in all cases in which poor attendance 
was evident . 

Chapter 1 participation and gains on standardized reading 
tests as measured using grade equivalent scores (Iowa norms) . The 
negative correlations between the measures of Chapter 1 
participation and scores on the ITBS reading tests at grades 
three, four, and five were as expected. This means greater 
participation in Chapter 1 was associated with lower achievement 
in reading. Because students with the "greatest need" received 
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priority in receipt of Chapter 1 service, this was in accordance 
with program requirements. 

The negative correlations between sex and ITBS scores 
indicated that girls scored higher than boys, significantly so at 
grades four and five. Although this was not a desired result, it 
was as expected and provided statistical evidence to suggest that 
the reading program contained aspects which were biased in favor 
of girls and/or did not meet the needs of boys. It would be an 
indication of success for the regular program if correlations 
between program outcomes and sex were non-significant. 

The correlations associated with socioeconomic status 
indicated that students in the low socioeconomic group 
(free/reduced price lunch) scored lower than the high 
socioeconomic group, a result consistent with expectations. 
Although the correlations were significant at grades three and 
four, the fact that by fifth grade the correlations were not 
significant may have been an indication that the total building 
program (including Chapter 1) was able to overcome the negative 
effects of low socioeconomic status on achievement aa students 
moved through grades three and four. 

Evidence for sustaining effects of Chapter 1 was found using 
analysis of variance tests of the mean ITBS reading scores (GE, 
Iowa norms) of the three participation groups. The results 
supported the belief that Chapter 1 had helped "close the gap" 
between the primary and the no Chapter 1 groups. It was also 
evident that Chapter 1 had not "closed the gap" for the group 
served in the intermediate grades. 

Chapter 1 participation and reading achievement gains as 
measured using Normal Curve Ecfuivalents (National and Iowa norms) . 
One benefit from an ex post facto approach is the ability to 
examine data for factors which can indicate possible preventative 
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interventions. Would it be possible to use Kindergarten and first 
grade reading scores for this purpose? As expected, both 
Kindergarten and first grade reading test scores correlated 
significantly with reading scores at the other grade levels and 
with total years of Chapter 1 participation. But can Kindergarten 
and first grade reading tests be used to distinguish between the 
mild and the more severely disadvantaged (the primary and 
intermediate groups)? Perhaps. At the Kindergarten level the 
scores did not distinguish between these two groups although any 
student with an NCE of 50 or lower should be watched. However, 
the linking of Kindergarten and first grade scores may serve as 
the "red flag of warning" in that the more disadvantaged showed a 
decline between Kindergarten and first grade testings, in spite of 
Chapter 1 participation . The mildly disadvantaged (perhaps 
because of Chapter 1) did not exhibit this decline. Further 
research which could help identify predictor variables to 
distinguish mildly from severely disadvantaged students during 
Kindergarten and first grade could make a significant contribution 
to an improved reading program. 

Age in months was significantly correlated (negative) with 
only the Kindergarten reading test score. It was assumed this was 
becau£>e nine students in the sample were placed in a transition 
room following Kindergarten, a decision made concurrently with the 
Kindergarten testing. Although not significant, age was 
negatively correlated with other test scores, a possible 
indication that retention failed to result in improved achievement 
in later grades. 

Sex was negatively correlated with all test scores and 
significantly so with the grade two and three tests. This 
indicated that there may have been a bias in the reading program 
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which helped girls achieve better than boys and/or which failed to 
meet the needs of boys. 

When examining the correlations between socioeconomic status 
and reading test scores, the desired results were not obtained* 
Although statistically significant only at grades two and three, 
the consistently negative correlations demonstrated that students 
from the higher socioeconomic group had higher reading test scores 
than the students from the lower socioeconomic group. However, 
the fact that statistically there was "no difference" on these 
test score correlations except at grades three and four may 
suggest that the total reading program, including Chapter 1, had 
been able to reduce some of the negative effects of low 
socioeconomic status upon student achievement, (If the 
correlations had been statistically significant, this would have 
been an indication of cibject failure on the part of the reading 
program to meet the educational needs of low income students. ) 

Do these results demonstrate that participation in Chapter 1 
helps "close the gap" between disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged 
students? Yes. The results of the analysis of variance, as 
suinmarized in Table 32, showed that students who received 
Chapter 1 service only in the primary grades were able to "close 
the gap." However, the more severely disadvantaged, who also 
received Chapter 1 service in the intermediate grades, were not 
able to "close the gap." In addition, the significant difference 
between the no Chapter 1 group and the primary group at grades 
Kindergarten, one, and two confirmed the assumption that at these 
levels all Chapter 1 students were different from non-Chapter 1 
students. Thus, the changes evident in the primary group during 
the intermediate grades may be the best evidence for the 
sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation found in this study. 
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Based on the Chapter 1 evaluation model which calls for 
either a gain or no loss in NCE units between testings to 
demonstrate the positive effects of Chapter 1, the fact that the 
intermediate group showed steady declines on the grade one, two, 
and three testing showed that Chapter 1 failed to achieve even 
this minimal goal for these students. However, because no losses 
were evident on the grade four and five testing may provide 
evidence that Chapter 1 had a positive effect for this group at 
those levels, although not sufficient to "close the gap," 

Since it was only the primary group which was able to "close 
the gap," there was a need for an explanation for why the 
intermediate group was unable to replicate this accomplishment. 
One possible explanation was found in the IQ scores. When 
compared with the no Chapter 1 group, only the intermediate group 
t-xhibited significantly lower IQ scores on the verbal and 
quantitative tests administered at grade three. This result leads 
to two implications for the Chapter 1 program. One implication is 
the apparent the need for a verbal IQ score for all students at an 
earlier age which would provide an additional "early warning" sign 
to strengthen the predictive pattern noticed in the reading test 
scores. Another implication of this may be a need to revise the 
Chapter 1 program at grades one and two to better meet the needs 
of low IQ students by providing instruction designed to improve 
their verbal and thinking competencies. 

To summarize this section, by comparing the average NCE 
scores on standardized reading tests administered in grades 
Kindergarten through five, it was possible to identify positive 
Chapter 1 effects for students while being served. Also, using 
reading test results in grades three, four, and five, it was 
possible to identify sustaining effects for the group served by 
Chapter 1 only in the primary grades in that this group was able 
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to "close the gap" with their no Chapter 1 peers. The group of 
students served by Chapter 1 in the intermediate grades^ however, 
was unable to demonstrate positive Chapter 1 treatment effects 
until the grade four and five testings and then only because 
achievement scores ceased to decline. Unlike the primary group, 
the intermediate group was unable to close the achievement gap and 
there exists a need for further research to explore the causes for 
the difference in achievement between these two groups ♦ It was 
also found that it was possible to use the reading test scores at 
Kindergarten and grade one to "flag" severely disadvantaged 
students based on the decline in NCE scores between Kindergarten 
and grade one testing in spite of Chapter 1 participation* 
Because the IQ tests administered in grade three also "flagged" 
these students as being significantly lov;er in IQ than their 
peers, it was suggested that IQ tests be administered at an 
earlier age to assist in this "early warning" process and to 
develop instructional programs which strengthen verbal 
competencies for these students* 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by reading group placement . It was found that there 
was a high correlation between reading group placement as students 
moved from grade-to-grade* This clearly indicated that once 
placed in a reading group, students rarely moved to a different 
group* This lack of mobility raised a concern related to the 
traditional practice of dividing students into homogeneous groups 
for reading instruction because, once grouped, student exposure to 
reading skills is constrained by the level of the group* In 
addition, those students who did gain in proficiency as readers 
were unable to move up because there was "no room" for them in the 
higher groups. These data served to support a district decision 
to abandon leveled homogeneous grouping for reading instruction 
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which took effect as these students entered fifth grade. It is 
possible that these data represent the "last hurrah" of the old 
reading program and as such may serve as a bench mark for 
comparison in future evaluation studies of the new reading 
program. 

Returning to the other patterns evident in these data, it 
would be assumed that a desired outcome for a reading program 
would include non-significant correlations between reading group 
placement and age, sex, socioeconomic status, and family code. 
The actual results were that Chapter 1 participation, sex, and 
socioeconomic status were significantly correlated with lower 
reading group placement. This meant Chapter 1 students, boys, and 
students from low socioeconomic families were more likely to be 
placed in the below average reading groups. 

Although analysis of variance indicated a relationship 
between reading group placement and Chapter 1 participation, it 
was insufficient to clarify the nature of this relationship. 
Therefore, a crosstabulation was performed to more precisely 
locate the reading group placement of the students on the basis of 
Chapter 1 participation. By this means it was possible to 
identify sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation because 
four of the eight students served in the primary grades were 
placed in average groups (groups three and four) and the remaining 
four were placed in group five, the highest of the below average 
groups. In terms of grade level equivalency (as determined by the 
publisher), group three was approximately two months behind 
"average" in the reading program, group four was one semester 
behind "average" and group five was one year behind. Interpreted 
in these terms, it could be said that Chapter 1 was successful in 
helping students in the primary group achieve at grade level and 
succeed in the regular program. 
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However, such success cannot be claimed for the intermediate 
group. Although seven students were placed in group four or five, 
four of the eleven in this group had been removed from the regular 
reading program and placed in a special remedial program (reading 
group seven) which used materials from a different publisher. 

To summarize the section on Chapter 1 participation and 
reading group placement, it was evident that students were 
significantly more likely to be placed in lower reading groups if 
they had been served by Chapter 1, were males, and/or came from 
low socioeconomic families. However, students served by Chapter 1 
only in the primary grades were, by the end of fourth grade, 
placed in reading groups in the regular reading program that were 
"average" or less than one year below the average as established 
by the publisher. Therefore, it was claimed that Chapter 1 
demonstrated sustaining effects for these students but not for 
those served in the intermediate grades. 

As noted above, when the students in this sample entered 
fifth grade, the instructional practice of dividing students into 
reading groups at each grade level was changed to whole group 
instruction with flexible grouping on the basis of specific needs. 
Further, the reading program changed from the use of a traditional 
basal to the use of literature based anthologies and novel units. 
In terms of further research, the data from this study could be 
used as a bench mark for an evaluation of the effects of these 
changes in instructional practice. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by student voluntary reading . Based on correlation 
coefficients, it appeared the two measures of voluntary reading, 
library circulation and participation in a reading motivation 
program, were separate domains of behavior. It may have been that 
students who checked-out the most books had a tendency to 
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check-out books and return them quickly without reading them; it 
may have been that those who reported the most reading had more 
access to books in the classroom, at home, or at the public 
library; it may have been that some of the best readers had 
outgrown the need for extrinsic motivation by grades four and five 
and simply did not bother to report their rea iing; or it may have 
been that students experienced restrictions on their access to the 
library on the basis of homeroom teacher assignments and therefore 
demographic and Chapter 1 participation variables were rendered 
meaningless . 

Demographic variables tended to correlate negatively with 
all measures of recreational reading, including measures of 
participation in Chapter 1. An analysis of variance of Chapter 1 
participation and measures of voluntary reading failed to identify 
any significant differences on the basis of Chapter 1 
participation. Assuming that Chapter 1 students would have lower 
levels of voluntary reading, then it could be concluded that 
Chapter 1 participation had sustaining effects because Chapter 1 
students did not appear different from non-Chapter 1 students on 
these measures. Because this is highly speculative, it may be a 
question worthy of additional research. 

It was evident that boys participated less in recreational 
reading as measured by library circulation and reporting of 
reading done outside of school, significantly so on the fourth 
grade measure. Although this was an expected result, it was not a 
desired result, and it may be worth the effort to explore ways to 
improve the participation of boys in voluntary reading. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by student attitudes towards reading . McKenna and 
Kear (1990) developed an instrument to measure student attitudes 
towards reading which was administered to all students at Briggs 
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School in September 1990 as part of an independent but related 
study. This attitude survey provided two measures: attitude 
toward recreational reading and attitude toward academic reading ♦ 

As expected, attitudes towards recreational and academic 
reading were positively and significantly correlated with each 
other ♦ It was noted that all the demographic variables were 
negatively correlated with attitude towards recreational reading 
with the exception of family status. The significant correlation 
between sex and attitude toward recreational reading (boys had 
less positive attitudes than girls) could be interpreted as an 
indication that the reading progreun may need to be evaluated for 
possible bias on the basis sex* 

Correlation coefficients indicated that Chapter 1 students, 
older students, boys, and students from low socioeconomic families 
had less positive attitudes towards reading than their 
counterparts . 

Analysis of variance showed there were no significant 
differences between the means of either measure of attitude toward 
reading on the basis of the degree of participation in Chapter !• 
If it were assumed that students who participate in Chapter 1 
would have less positive attitudes towards reading (as hinted by 
the negative but not significant correlations), then it would be 
reasonable to conclude that Chapter 1 students, especially those 
served in the intermediate grades, would appear different from the 
non-Chapter 1 students using analysis of variance. That this 
expected result did not occur was taken as additional evidence for 
the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation. Again, this 
was speculation and in need of further study. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular prograun 
as measured by grade point averages in social studies and science . 
Correlation coefficients between social studies and science grade 
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point averages and Chapter 1 participation clearly indicated that 
the more a student participated in Chapter 1, the more likely the 
student would have a lower grade point average in social studies 
and science classes in both grades three and four. Using these 
data, the only conclusion possible was that Chapter 1 
participation failed to promote success in the regular program. 

However, analysis of variance showed that those who received 
Chapter 1 only in the primary grades were not statistically 
different from those who did not receive Chapter 1 service on the 
social studies and science grades in grade four. This indicates 
that the primary group had "closed the gap" in terms of these 
report card grades and had achieved success in the regular program 
outcomes. In contrast to this, the students who continued to 
receive Chapter 1 service in the intermediate grades failed to 
"close the gap." This demonstrated that Chapter 1 had sustaining 
effects in the regular program but only for the primary group and 
only on the grade four report cards. 

Although these data pointed to the conclusion that Chapter 1 
failed to have positive effects upon the intermediate group of 
students, it may have been the case that Chapter 1 caused the 
lower grades. In order to receive Chapter 1 services, students 
had to leave their classroom and for many this occurred during the 
time when social studies or science were scheduled. Because no 
data on this qpjestion had ever been gathered, it may be 
appropriate to do so in the future. 

Chapter 1 participation and success in the regular program 
as measured by teacher judgments of work habits and attitudes . 
The more a student participated in the Chapter 1 program, as 
measured by total years of service, the more likely the student 
was rated low in the area of work habits and attitudes on the 
report cards. Although negative and weak at grade one, the 
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negative correlations between Chapter 1 participation and work 
habits and attitudes ratings became stronger and shifted from non- 
significance to significant at the .05 level at grades three and 
four. One possible explanation for this was that students who 
received Chapter 1 service in grade three or four may have 
appeared "different" from the students not served in those grades 
in the eyes of their teachers. But it may also have been that 
their failure to internalize appropriate school behaviors was 
closely linked with their need for Chapter 1 service. 

One perspective places the blame on students whose "bad 
attitudes" rather than low ability caused them to achieve less and 
get lower scores on standardized tests, thereby increasing their 
chance of participation in Chapter 1. An alternative view is that 
the failure of these students to exhibit appropriate behavior is a 
failure of the total school program (including Chapter 1) to teach 
these behaviors. A third view states that as content becomes 
increasingly complex in the intermediate grades, students 
experiencing academic frustration also exhibit behavior problems. 

Although boys tended to have lower ratings, it may be more 
than significant that the only demographic variable significantly 
correlated with the work habits and attitudes index was 
socioeconomic status which was negative at all grades and 
significant at grades two and four. Thus, it appeared that low 
socioeconomic status was closely linked with lower ratings by 
classroom teachers. As above, this may have been a failure on the 
part of the student (for whatever reason) to internalize 
appropriate school behaviors. It may also have been a failure on 
the part of the school to appropriately respond to the needs of 
children who come from low socioeconomic homes. 

Use of analysis of variance highlighted the negative 
relationship between Chapter 1 participation and teacher ratings 
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of work habits and attitudes. No difference between any of the 
three groups (no Chapter 1, primary, intermediate) was evident at 
grades one and two using this statistical test. Thus, it appeared 
participation in Chapter 1 at those grades was not linked to 
behavior problems by regular classroom teachers. However, at 
grades three and four, differences between the intermediate group 
and the other two groups were statistically significant. Because 
there was no diffei^ence in ratings between the no Chapter 1 and 
the primary groups at grade three and four, it could be concluded 
that this was evidence of sustaining effects of Chapter 1 for the 
primary group on this measure. As for the intermediate group, 
again there was no evidence of "closing the gap." 

Before coming to a definitive conclusion regarding the 
relationship between work habits and attitudes as measured on 
report cards and Chapter 1 participation, it may be worth asking 
whether or not improved behavior in the classroom is a legitimate 
outcome of Chapter 1 participation. Because appropriate behavior 
is an important outcome of the regular program of the school and 
because the mission of Chapter 1 is to help students succeed in 
the regular program, it seems appropriate to expect Chapter 1 
(along with all school programs) to assist in this area. A great 
deal of creative problem solving will be necessary, not only to 
resolve this question, but also to find ways in which Chapter 1 
(as well as other school programs) can have an impact upon student 
classroom behaviors . 
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Lessons learned from this pilot study which may be applicable for 
a district-wide stud y 

The most important lesson learned from this pilot study was 
that any district-wide evaluation system will require the 
investment of significant amounts of time and expertise before 
useful results will be obtained. Using cumulative files as the 
primary source of data, it was estimated it would take between 10 
to 15 minutes of clerical time per student to locate and transfer 
the data to a data gathering form* It would also take an 
additional 10 to 15 minutes per student to enter this data in a 
data base file adequate for such a study* It was estimated that 
the time needed for one person to gather and enter this data for 
one class of 60 students was about one full work week* 

A second lesson learned was that it requires a high degree 
of sophistication with computers and statistical procedures to 
design the computer data base files* It was estimated that a 
minimum of 60 hours was devoted to the creation of the DB Master 
data base files* The switch to AppleWorks was made to save time 
in the completion of this pilot study* However^ AppleWorks was 
not capable of processing the large amounts of data which would be 
contained in a district-wide data base* (One possible 
implementation model would call for data to be entered using 
AppleWorks files at the building level which are then merged into 
a large DB Master file at the district level*) 

Statistical procedures were done using App-Stat, an Apple II 
based software program* It was not only difficult to learn to 
use, it lacked the capacity for processing of the data in this 
pilot study* A different statistical program must be located 
before a large scale Chapter 1 evaluation system can be 
implemented at the district level* It was estimated that the time 
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necessary to run the statistical tests, analyze the data, and 
draft a report for use within the district would be in the area of 
one full work week for each of the research questions addressed in 
this study. 

Despite these logistical limitations, the (question must be 
raised as to whether or not the results of this pilot study can 
stimulate sufficient reflection on the quality of the Chapter 1 
program. Can analysis of cumulative file data stimulate ideas for 
improvement of the overall educational program of the district to 
justify the investment of resources in for a district-wide study? 
This question can only be answered at the highest administrative 
levels of the district. 

Perhaps an affirmative answer is possible if such a 
district-wide evaluation system could be used to evaluate other 
programs and services provided by the district. It would then be 
possible to conduct outcome based evaluations of the educational 
program of the district on selected sub-populations within the 
student body. Another use would be an annual "report card" of the 
degree to which the district meets instructional goals in various 
areas, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions about the effects of Chapter 1 participation on 
measures of program outcomes * Significant evidence was found for 
the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 participation. This was made 
clear when students were blocked into three groups on the basis of 
their participation in Chapter 1: (a) a group of 33 students 
which did not receive Chapter 1 services, (b) a group of 8 
students which received Chapter 1 services only in the primary 
grades of one and two, and (c) a group of 11 students which 
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received Chapter 1 services in grades three, four, or five. It 
was found that students in the primary group were able to achieve 
the Chapter 1 program goal of "closing the gap" with non-Chapter 1 
students on many measures of regular program outcomes. In 
contrast to the primary group, the students in the intermediate 
group were significantly different from those who never 
participated in Chapter !♦ Despite Chapter 1 service, they did 
not reach the goal of "closing the gap" with the non-Chapter 1 
students ♦ 

Conclusions regarding the establishment of a district-wide 
Chapter 1 evaluation system * This study was also conducted as a 
pilot study for a district-wide evaluation of the sustaining 
effects of participation in Chapter 1. As such, the major 
conclusion reached was that prior to the implementation of a 
district wide evaluation system careful attention must be given to 
the benefits to be derived from such a system* Possible benefits 
would include the ability to evaluate various programs and 
services of the district ^ the ability to monitor and report 
progress on district instructional goals, and the ability to 
conduct outcome based assessments of the effectiveness of the 
program for various subgroups of the student population • Costs 
for such a system will include training, clerical time, and 
computer hardware and software sufficient to handle the data* In 
addition, it will be necessary to budget for personnel with the 
expertise to design the data files, train the clerical personnel, 
perform the appropriate statistical tests, interpret the results, 
and present the results to district decision makers in a useful 
format to ensure the goal of program improvement* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

This study leaves many unanswered questions which could form 
the basis for further research. Among these are: 

1, Would it be possible to identify measures which could be 
used at Kindergarten or first grade to identify severely 
disadvantaged students who are likely to fall into the 
intermediate group? If identified, would it be possible to 
provide appropriate Chapter 1 service to these students to prevent 
their academic failure in the intermediate grades? 

2, If this study were continued to include data from these 
students as they complete fifth and sixth grades, would the 
evidence for sustaining effects still be present at those grade 
levels? 

3, Because there was a major change in the reading instruction 
program towards a whole language approach during the 1990-91 
school year, would a replication of this study in three years 
obtain similar results? This question asks if there would be 
evidence that the change in the regular reading program would have 
a positive impact on the measures of regular education outcomes 
explored in this study as they relate to Chapter 1 participation, 

4, What additional measures of voluntary reading could be 
identified which could provide a better indication of this 
important regular program outcome? 

POSSIBLE PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

These recommendations are not limited to the Chapter 1 
program in isolation but involve the entire educational program of 
the building. 
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1. Consideration should be given to greater concentration of 
Chapter 1 resources at the primary grades in an attempt to reduce 
the number of students showing evidence of need in the 
intermediate grades, 

2. Because of the presence of low IQ manifest in the Chapter 1 
students served in the intermediate grades, attempts could be made 
to locate or design and implement instructional strategies which 
will increase the verbal abilities of these students during the 
primary grades. Implied in this recommendation is the need to 
select measures of verbal ability appropriate for students in the 
primary grades, 

3* The consistent evidence that boys achieve at lower levels 
than girls calls for an examination of the building program. 
First must come an attempt +-.o identify other measures which may 
reveal evidence of sex bias. This should be followed with 
attempts to identify strategies to modify the program to 
accommodate the special needs of boys with the goal of improving 
their performance on all measures of program outcomes, 
4* As with sex, the role of low socioeconomic status must be 
more thoroughly examined in the context of the building program. 
Because low socioeconomic students appeared to achieve at lower 
levels than did high socioeconomic students, it may be appropriate 
to identify strategies to modify the existing program to meet the 
special needs of low socioeconomic students with the goal of 
increasing their achievement on these measures of regular program 
outcomes , 

5, District leaders should give consideration to the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of a district-wide data base 
which could be used to evaluate the progress of selected groups of 
students on the basis of regular education outcomes. 
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A FINAL WORD 

This study represents the first attempt to evaluate the role 
of Chapter 1 participation on regular program outcomes in the 
Maquoketa Schools. Using data on students at Briggs Elementary 
School, it offers the first systematic study of a group of 
students who attended the school during the majority of their 
elementary career. The results of this study may stimulate 
reflection upon the effectiveness of the total building program 
from a longitudinal perspective. In this sense, it may go beyond 
the purpose of evaluating the sustaining effects of Chapter 1 
participation and prompt ideas for program improvement within the 
entire educational program of the building. 
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